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CHAPTER I. 


‘* Reproach not, Greece, a lover's fond delays, 
Nor think thy cause neglected, while I gaze ; 
New force, new courage, from each glance I gain, 
And find our passions not enforced in vain. — Johnson. 


HEIR courting days were nearly at an end. Mysterious 
feats of stitching and hemming, and quilting and netting, 
had been performed in one home; whilst in the other, 
painters and decorators of the period had been at work 

for weeks. George Donnington and Mary Grey were engaged to be 

married. The little town of Bridgewater had duly discussed the 
prospect of the lovers; nobody had forbidden the banns, and 

George’s farm on the outskirts of the old town was pronounced to 

be all that a substantial yeoman’s homestead should be. 

Other objections, however, to the immediate union of the lovers 
intervened, and the bells that should have rung marriage peals had 
more serious work imposed upon them. In short, the news of Mon 
mouth’s re-entry into Bridgewater (prior to the battle of Sedgemoor) 
put an end to the wedding arrangements, and suddenly consigned 
the bridal garments to lavender and obscurity. 

“ Our country, first,” said Mary Grey, grasping George’s hand, and 
looking up into his face with a smile of Spartan heroism, “ and then 
ourselves.” For the men were not more enthusiastic than the women 
in the interest of “ King Monmouth” as they delighted’ to call him. 
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Mary Grey, herself, had presented a silken banner embroidered by 
her own hands, to that “rough” but “ready” regiment which her 
lover had joined ; and the bride elect was prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing at the shrine of her country, and on the altar of her religion. 
There was nothing Amazonian about her either; indeed, she was 
right womanly in all her actions. George, it is true, had suggested 
that he should fight none the less heartily as Mary’s husband ; but 
Mary Grey had replied that she had no desire to be made a widow 
so speedily as the first battle, which must shortly take place, might 
make her. It would be quite time enough, after the fighting was 
over, to sacrifice her own liberty. But Mary’s heart smote her as 
she pretended to speak so lightly of their marriage. She trembled 
for the safety of her lover, and the success of the good cause. 

The royal troops were encamped on the famous marsh of 
Sedgemoor, and long before sunset on the fifth of July, sixteen 
hundred and eighty-five, it was known in Bridgewater that a night 
attack on Faversham’s army was contemplated. In Monmouth’s 
camp, Macaulay tells us, the Sabbath was observed after the Puritan 
fashion. ‘“ The Castle Field, in which the army was encamped, 
presented a spectacle such as, since the disbanding of Cromwell’s 
soldiers, England had never seen.” One of the dissenting preachers 
of the day took for his text, ‘‘The Lord God of Gods, the Lord 
God of Gods, he knoweth ; and Israel he shall know. If it be in 
rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, save us not this 
day.” George Donnington was amongst the most resolute of the 
men who listened to the fiery words of Ferguson, and whilst the 
Puritan preached, Mary Grey had knelt and prayed in the old 
church of her fathers, gaining strength of resignation and hope 
beside her mother’s tomb. 

He was a handsome, stalwart fellow, this George Donnington, in 
his red coat and jack-boots, the sword of vengeance on his hip. 
Worthy of Mary Grey’s love, worthy the respect of his neighbours, 
he was in every way a representative man, a leader amongst patriots. 
Mary Grey’s father had fallen in the service of the Protector. 
Although she inherited much of the old Puritan zeal, she was free 
from its outward signs of rigour and sternness. She was truly religious, 
but she danced divinely; she was devout, but none could sing a 
ballad with more spirit. Foremost at prayers, she was never behind- 
hand at the May-day festival. No wonder George Donnington should 
have fallen under the spell of her woman’s witchcraft. 

They loved each other too well, did this honest couple, to talk 
nonsense. There was no mock sentimentality in their conduct. 
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Prosaic lovers these, some of the young ladies of the present day 
may think when they hear Adolphus simpering idiotic nothings at the 
Horticultural ; or looking spooney somethings over a cup and saucer 
at Belgravia kettledrums. George and Mary did not care to disguise 
from themselves, or from any one else, that they were passionately 
fond of each other. When at last the parting came, the yeoman 
embraced his betrothed with a fervency that expressed more than 
words, and Mary returned his honest kiss with a heartiness that was 
equally eloquent. 

“Promise me that you will not be frightened and think I am 
killed, as women mostly think concerning those they love, unless they 
are continually hearing that they are alive,” said George. 

“T will not be down-hearted, and never think it possible that you 
can be killed under any circumstances, George. Will that comfort 
you ?” 

“You are acting, Mary; you are pretending to be indifferent, to 
be light-hearted.” 

“‘T wish to encourage and cheer you, George, it is all we women 
can do: I fear that you may be sorry to leave me, that you will be 
thinking of me when you should only be thinking of your duty. I 
don’t wish you to fancy I am unhappy when you should feel that my 
heart beats with your own for the great good cause.” 

“ Thinking of you will give strength to my arm; your love, dear, 
shall shelter me in all times of danger. Fate could not be so cruel as 
to separate us now.” 

“Not Fate, George, our Heavenly father, He will preserve you.” 

“‘ His will be done,” said George, solemnly. 

At that moment the bugle call for evening parade rung through 
the streets of the old town. 

** Good-bye, Mary, God bless you.” 

“ Farewell,” said Mary, as cheerily as she could; but her heart 
was sad. She watched her lover until he was out of sight ; watched 
him with loving eyes, and with a prayer upon her lips; and, when 
the bugles were heard no longer, she sought consolation at the shrine 
of that Heavenly Power who alone giveth the victory. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ The neighbouring plain with arms is cover’d o’er, 
The vale an iron harvest seems to yield, 
Of thick-sprung lances in a waving field, 
The polish’d steel gleams terribly from far, 
And every moment nearer shows the war.—Drydev. 


** The report of the intended attack came to the ears of a young girl, who was 
zealous for the King. Though of modest character, she had the courage to resolve 
that she would herself bear the intelligence to Faversham. She stole out of 
Bridgwater, and made her way to the Royal camp. But that camp was not a 
place where female innocence could be safe, &c.”—Vide Macaulay. 


Ir sun and moon had any omen for the returned exile, the Fates 
looked propitious. The sun had made a golden set, and the moon 
rose full and lustrous over the little town of Bridgewater. The sky 
was almost as blue as the azure flags which streamed over the tents 
of Monmouth’s power. It was like noon-day in all the old streets, 
which were alive with armed men and gossips. Strange, the contrast 
between the town and. country. Sedgemoor was enveloped in a 
dense fog. 

-Monmouth’s men assembled in the Castle Field. There was a 
grand solemnity about the gathering. Faversham’s troops little 
dreamed of the danger in which they were carousing. It was a noisy 
brawling camp. Gaming, immoral songs, drinking, and coarse jests 
occupied the majority of the soldiers. If Monmouth could have seen 
the two powers from some eminence, he might have been even more 
elated than he was. The firm, steady earnestness of his own followers, 
their enthusiasm, their calm, uncompromising front ; it would have 
seemed a dead certainty that when they fell upon the tipsy, roystering 
troopers, the victory would be their own. 

As the evening wore away, a cloaked figure was swiftly threading 
the lanes and crossing the meadows that intervened between Bridge- 
water and the royal camp ; a hooded, cloaked figure, uncertain now 
and then in its gait, but hurrying on nevertheless, influenced by a 
firm and settled purpose. Beneath that grey coarse hood was a sweet 
fair face, set in a cluster of brown and glossy curls. It was like a 
beautiful vision of the night, the white girlish face looking out from 
its dark surroundings. The moon seemed to follow the fair creature 
with jealous watchfulness, but there was a brooding fog ahead which 
defied the moonbeams. 

The fair fugitive was the loyal daughter of a country landowner. 
Visiting at Bridgewater, she had learnt that a midnight attack on the 
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king’s troops was contemplated. She had struggled hard between 
maidenly timidity and a sense of loyal duty, ere her courage had 
overcome all other feelings. The throne was in danger, the 
monarch whom her father had served was threatened with a secret 
and stealthy attack, his troops were unprepared for sudden hos- 
tilities, the enemy were on foot and armed, her father and her 
father’s house might be involved in the misfortunes of Monmouth’s 
success. Nerved by these feelings, conscious of the importance of her 
mission, she slipped away in the twilight to warn the king’s troops of 
their danger. 

“ But that camp was not a place where female innocence could be 
safe,” says the great historian. It was hard that so heroic an act as 
that of this unprotected girl's should be requited with insult and 
outrage. But it is not always in this world that the noble, the good, 
and the true find their just reward. The miseries of the just, the 
wretchedness of the virtuous, the poverty of the good, are the strongest 
arguments in favour of that future state when the great prizes shall be 
distributed. 

Just as Monmouth’s army set forth. from Bridgewater, the beautiful 
messenger of the cloak and hood was returning—flying back from 
the fog-enshrouded camp, frantic with despair, a martyr to her loyalty, 
a heaven-born witness against the makers of war, an angel witha 
mission of vengeance. 


Conspicuous amongst the volunteers who marched from Bridges 
water, on that sad and memorable night, was George Donnington. 
He bore the colours of his regiment, the colours which Mary 
Grey had embroidered, the silken banner which was to wave 
over the conquered camp on Sedgemoor. It made George’s heart 
beat wildly to see amongst the crowds of lookers-on Mary Grey 
still leaning upon the arm of his mother. Perhaps this would 
be the last time he would see these dearly loved women! It was 
certain that scores around him were now taking their last silent 
farewells. 

Onward moved the peasant army. Not a drum was beaten, not a 
trumpet sounded, ‘The moon did not appear to mount more quietly 
up into the clear blue night than that adventurous army glided on its 
way. Not an unnecessary word was spoken. Orders were given in 
whispers. Every man grasped his weapon in silent desperation. ‘They 
stole on with stealthy foot and bated breath, and the fog came forth 
from the marsh as if to meet them. ‘The great wet heaps of vapour 
surrounded and enveloped them, man by man, regiment by regiment, 
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as if they were some strange weird creation of the night. They 
disappeared in the earth-clouds like unreal things, bubbles to be 
seen no more, mystic soldiers of an Eastern tale. The moonbeams 
left them when the fog received them, but there was a thick reality 
about that white mist. It wrapped the volunteers in a damp, choking 
embrace ; it ran in trickling streams down their shining weapons ; 
it even chilled for a time the enthusiasm of fanatics, and confirmed 
the cowardice of waverers; it dulled the pomp and grandeur of 
their battalions; it gave a slight uncertainty to their movements ; 
but on they went with that peculiar rushing rustling sound which 
attends an army on the march; it was like a steady advancing 
wind sweeping through a forest, or a brook surging down a mountain 
gorge. 

What a trifling incident may destroy the most complete plans, how 
slight an accident is sufficient to upset the grandest scheme! In an 
unlucky and fatal-moment one of Monmouth’s volunteer soldiers let 
off his pistol. It was an accident entirely, the fog was accountable 
for it; the man ran against a baggage waggon and his piece exploded. 
The report alarmed Dumbarton’s regiment and the royal guards. 
What that poor girl of the cloak and hood had sacrificed herself for 
was accomplished by the accidental fall of a trigger in the advancing 
army. The camp was alarmed, signals were exchanged, the rebels 
were challenged by the royal troops. Misfortune is a prolific 
creature. No sooner had one piece of ill-luck come in the way of 
the Bridgewater soldiers than another was in attendance. One of 
Monmouth’s scouts had failed to indicate and enumerate the exact 
locality and number of the ditches which had to be crossed before 
the royal camp was reached. It was thought that the last of the 
trenches had been passed, but no sooner was the camp aroused, no- 
sooner were the royal troops on the alert, than the discovery was. 
announced that another ditch had yet to be forded ere Monmouth 
was face to face with the king’s army. 

Misfortune followed misfortune with terrible rapidity. Dumbarton’s- 
regiment and the guards attacked with practised skill and daring. 
The other regiments speedily enforced them and drove the rebels 
back. Monmouth’s cavalry were put to flight in an amazingly short 
space of time. The Somersetshire men on foot fought bravely, 
nevertheless ; fought gallantly long after the cavalry had retreated,. 
and their leader had disappeared from the field. They contested 
the moor with an energy and chivalrous daring worthy of the holiest 
cause. George Donnington’s standard, the silken banner of his love, 
was ubiquitous. Wherever the fighting was fiercest there waved 
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George’s colours. Again and again the Life Guards charged, only to 
be hurled back with heavy loss. Rebel and royalist fell together in 
deadly embraces, to be trampled over by advancing and retreating 
friends and foes. Yeomen and peasants, farm labourers, and miners, 
stood shoulder to shoulder with all the firmness and persistency of 
veteran troops, making terrible havoc with their scythes and pikes, 
and flails and axes, A cavalry sword in one hand, his tattered 
standard in the other, George Donnington cleaved his way into the 
midst of the enemy, supported by bands of sturdy peasants, shouting 
their old war cry, ‘God with us.” 

At length loud and continued calls for ammunition led to the 
disheartening discovery that the waggons had been driven off the 
field. -With this news, and the arrival of the enemy’s artillery, the 
peasant army, fighting for an ungrateful and cowardly leader who had 
deserted them in their need, might well become dispirited. But the 
“ men from the-dark mines of the Mendips, and the ploughmen from 
the Somersetshire meadows, were not yet beaten. George Donnington’s 
flag still hung together, and formed a rallying point for broken regi- 
ments. In vain had an officer of King James set a price on George’s 
head, urging a body of royal guards to the point where the well- 
known colour waved defiantly in the van of desperate bands of 
peasants and miners. But the strength of the rebels was failing, 
The artillery was doing its work, and the renewed cavalry charges 
shattered the ill-armed regiments of Monmouth. 

It is not in mortals to command success. George’s regiment and 
George’s followers had deserved a better fate than overwhelming 
defeat ; but Fate and the Royal Artillery were against them. Victory 
would not smile on the pikes and scythes, despite the dark outrage 
of the camp. Vengeance deigned not to reap her just due in the 
battle. Success was for Faversham’s troops. 

In course of time George Donnington’s game was played out. At 
last his ragged banner no longer waved above his sturdy friends ; 
his trusty sword ceased to flash amidst the fire and smoke of battle ; 
his voice no longer cheered wavering troops to renewed attacks: 
Monmouth’s army was routed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘«* When sorrows come, they come not in single spies, 
But in battalions !”"—Shakspeare, 

‘* Turn as we will, our sin is sure to find us. 
Crimes are like shadows, seen not in the dark : 
The sun of truth appears, and justice 
Notes them.”—O/d Play. 


‘The conquerors continued to chase the fugitives . . . . The tithing men of 
the neighbouring parishes were busied in setting up gibbets, and providing chains,, 
All this while the bells of Weston Zoyland and Chedzoy rang joyously.”— 
Macaulay. 


How wildly the bells clashed and clamoured, jangling out of tune, 
and making hideous reverberations! Yet these were the same bells 
that should have rung for Mary’s wedding. ‘They might have tolled 
for George’s death ; for tidings were brought to his mother how he 
fell in the battle, covered with glory. Surely fiends were amongst 
the bells, swinging on the ropes, and bursting into hideous shapes, 
with shrieks and yells. Their harsh, brazen tones seemed to tear 
the very heart strings of Mary Grey and George’s mother. Fitting 
music to accompany that work of death which was going on every- 
where around the devoted town! 

For days after the battle the search for rebels was continued with 
malicious activity. The escaped and escaping rebels were hunted 
from meadow to meadow, from barn to barn, from street to street. 
Trembling victims were dragged to the slaughter from the arms of 
loving families, beneath the shadow of sheltering roofs that had 
known them from childhood. 

Plainly attired in deep mourning, Mary Grey was soothing the 
grief of Mrs. Donnington, whose love for her son George almost 
amounted to adoration; and: whose Puritanism was so severe and 
strict that she had more than once lectured Mary on her laxity in 
this respect, and urged George not to marry until the girl had con- 
formed more particularly to the tenets and customs of “the chosen 
people.” But Mary’s sweet and winning ways had almost overcome 
the mother’s scruples ; and now the severe old woman began to love 
Mary, because George had loved her. 

A niece of Mrs. Donnington’s, a young girl of singularly attractive 
appearance, was weeping bitterly by the large bay window that looked 
out upon the fields in front of Mrs. Donnington’s house. 

“Thou shouldst laugh,” said Mrs. Donnington to the sorrowing girl; 
and there was a bitter sarcasm in her manner, as if the words came 
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hissing hot from the bereaved mother’s heart. “Thou shouldst laugh; 
for thy father’s side hath the victory over ‘ the rebels,’ who dare to 
want the right king and the true religion. Laugh, girl! Have I not 
lost a son, the staff of my old age ? Laugh! Thine is the victory !” 

“Susan is sorry for you, mother, and has refused all comfort since 
that sad eve of Sedgemoor,” said Mary Grey, in a soft, sad voice. 

“The Lord forgive us our sins! We have all need_of His tender 
mercy,” said the woman, looking upwards with a vacant stare. 

“‘ Amen,” said Mary Grey, bending her head reverently. 

“* When will Jesus himself see fit to give His suffering people the 
victory ?” went on Mrs. Donnington, in a half-complaining, half- 
prayerful manner. Then turning suddenly upon her niece, she recom- 
menced her fierce upbraidings. 

“* Why does she stay-here? Why does she not go home? Her 
proud father is entertaining the victors by this time. The blasphe- 
mers crowd his board, reeking with the blood of the people. This 
is no place forher. We are in danger. There are gibbets at Weston 
Zoyland. Let her go home.” 

“T have no home,” said the girl, weeping bitterly. “Would to 
God I were dead !” 

Susan Chedzoy, the fair fugitive of the cloak and hood, uttered 
this profane wish with a wild energy that startled even Mrs. 
Donnington, and changed her looks of reproach to pity. Mary Grey 
stooped to kiss the sorrowing girl, who shrunk from her embrace, 
and, hiding her face in her small white hands, sobbed with grievous, 
heart-breaking anguish. 

Mrs. Donnington looked from one to the other, as if she expected 
an explanation of Susan Chedzoy’s grief, when suddenly a party of 
soldiers halted before the window. 

“ Thwarted, thwarted, ye devil's emissaries!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Donnington. “ Better George should lie on Sedgemoor than fatten 
a gibbet.” 

“It has pleased God to take from us our earthly defender,” said 
Mary Grey, “ our dearest of all that is dear ; but He will not desert 
us wholly.” 

An officer, ferocious enough for Kirke himself, entered the room 
whilst Mary was speaking. 

“ By my soul!” he exclaimed, approaching Mary Grey with vulgar 
familiarity, ‘as lovely as Hebe! I would not wish a prettier hostage 
as pledge of the household's loyalty.” 

Mary Grey returned the soldier’s rude stare with a dignified look, 
and retreated as he advanced. 
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“ Pardon me, ladies,” he said ; “I am ason of Mars, and there- 
fore a slave to Venus.” 

Neither Mary Grey’s dignified rebuke, nor the. woman’s tokens of 
mourning, saved her from the rudeness of the king’s officer. As if 
she had been a mere serving wench in a barrack, he “ chucked” 
her under the chin, at the same time requesting his attendants to 
wait outside the house whilst he cross-examined these very interest- 
ing ladies. 

Susan Chedzoy had crept within the shade of a tapestried recess 
whilst this scene was being enacted ; but she watched the daring soldier 
with eyes that became fierce and fixed in the intensity of their gaze. 

* As a king’s officer, my sweet lady,” said the soldier, with a leer, 
endeavouring to seize Mary Grey’s hand, “on my honour, I will 
make no search if you will favour me with a private interview.” 

** Out, vile traitor!” exclaimed Mrs. Donnington; “search, and leave 
the house ; thy presence is an insult and a reproach to manhood.” 

** Hoity, toity, mistress of the wrinkled cheek, thou shalt be soused 
in a horse-pond for a shrew,” said the soldier. 

Mrs. Donnington, nevertheless, stood fearlessly between the half- 
tipsy scoundrel and Mary Grey. 

* Stand aside, old woman,” said the officer. “At least one may 
have a kiss for one’s leniency.” 

“‘ Back, I say, back !” cried Mrs. Donnington, thrusting aside the 
outstretched hand of the intruder. 

“* No more of your nonsense,” he said. ‘‘ Get out of the way, old 
stupid !” 

He thrust Mrs. Donnington aside, and approached Mary with 
outstretched arms, leering and tossing about his rough head, like a 
drunken ploughman at a fair. As he advanced, Susan Chedzoy, 
with cat-like crouching steps, stole from her corner, and all suddenly 
the officer's sword flashed in her tiny hands. 

A cry of hatred from the girl’s white lips, a yell of despair from the 
reeling libertine, and the king’s officer lay writhing in the agonies of 
death at the feet of Mary Grey. Susan Chedzoy stood by, like an 
avenging angel, with a reeking blade, her eyes fixed upon the dying 
wretch, her teeth clenched, her whole frame rigid with her mighty 
effort of retribution. 

The officer who thus fell ignominiously by his own sword was that 
treacherous scoundrel who received the fair messenger in Faver- 
sham’s camp on the fatal night of Sedgemoor ; the loyal but indis- 
creet girl who was so ill-requited for her detent was the unhappy. but 
heroic Susan Chedzoy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“* It often falls in course of common life 
That right is sometimes overborne of wrong ; 
The avarice of power, or guile, or strife, 
That weakens her, and makes her party strong ; 
But justice, though her doom she do prolong, 
Yet at the last will make her own cause right.” —.Speuser. 


*« True love can no more be diminished by showers of evil hap, than flowers are 
marred by timely rains."—Sir P. Sidney. 


A TRAGIC incident, almost the same in every detail as that which 
is narrated in the previous chapter, did occur in the neighbourhood 
of Bridgewater during this unsettled period. Colonel Kirke, magna- 
nimous for once, instead of dragging the girl who thus protected 
another from outrage and insult, presented her with the ruffian’s 
sword, which has been preserved to this day, and is at the present 
moment in the possession of a female descendant of the heroine who 
received it from Colonel Kirke. But it is only right to say that this 
lady had not received the provocation of our Susan Chedzoy. 

When the troopers re-entered the room and found their commander 
slain, they removed the body and conducted the three women before 
Colonel Kirke. It was hardly expected that they would be indulged 
even with the formal ceremony of a trial before condemnation. A 
court martial, however, was summoned. Susan Chedzoy confessed 
her crime. Mrs. Donnington and Mary Grey were charged with 
being accessories. 

Meanwhile George Donnington, the dead leader of the Silken 
Banner, was alive, and living in the hope of speedily seeing his love. 
Bruised and maimed and mutilated, the brave yeoman was within 
easy distance of Bridgewater, watching for some circumstance that 
should enable him to assure Mary Grey of his safety. Fortune plays 
humanity strange tricks. Her vagaries entitle her to all the hard things 
that the proverbs of all countries hurl against her. What a transfor- 
mation she had suddenly wrought in the relative positions of George 
and his dear friends! Mourned as dead, he is living. All he desires 
is to put his family out of the misery of fear concerning his safety ; 
and they are in greater danger than himself. He is free, however 
much he is hurt. They are in the hands of the enemy, prisoners, not 
of war, but charged with murder, and murder of the darkest dye. 
The death of a king's officer was on their hands. They were in the 
most awful peril of their lives, It was well poor George remained in 
ignorance of their danger. 
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George Donnington’s history, since the time when we suddenly 
missed him at Sedgemoor, may be briefly narrated. He had been 
left for dead on the field, and had lain for many hours bleeding and 
insensible, but still grasping the staff to which had been fastened the 
embroidered silk of the regiment. When he became sensible of his 
position it was early morning ; the sun was shining brightly, and he 
was in the midst of a heap of dead. Looking cautiously around, he 
saw, peeping from the breast of a dead guardsman, a flask, to the 
contents of which, under Providence, he ascribed his final preserva- 
tion. His dead enemy had brought his brandy-bottle into the fight, 
Softened by the sight of the soldier’s pale face, and moved by his 
own desperate plight, George had no scruples to combat in drinking 
that for which the royal soldier had no more use. Strengthened and 
refreshed, he began to think about escape; but finding that he 
could do nothing more than crawl, he determined to lie quiet until 
evening. 

All day long, amongst that ghastly heap, the wounded hero lay, 
suffering the pangs of a living death, supported only by his faith in 
God’s providence, his love for Mary Grey, and the dead trooper’s 
brandy. It seemed as if he counted time by months, lying there, 
fearing the scrutiny of an occasional wanderer on the field, but fearing 
death the more. Night came at last ; great piles of cloud gathered 
together at sundown, and took possession of the sky. There was 
not even a star to relieve the black monotony of the darkness. 
Through the night George crept along the field, dragging his aching 
limbs in pain and anguish. At the dawn he made out a friendly cottage 
at no great distance, and reached it before daybreak. A stack of straw 
was just being loaded for an adjacent roadside inn. When George’s 
wounds had been hurriedly dressed, he was packed away, with his 
head and legs in bandages, beneath a couple of whisps of straw at 
the top of the cart. Successfully concealed at the ale-house for 
several days, he ventured upon his perilous journey, and on the 
evening when those three women, his dear friends, were being tried 
for their lives, he was in a coppice waiting for nightfall, determined 
to enter Bridgewater before the morning. 

It would have gone hard with the prisoners, so dear to George 
Donnington, had not Colonel Kirke remembered Susan Chedzoy 
presenting herself at his dead comrade’s tent with the news of the 
contemplated attack by Monmouth. Moreover, the Colonel and his 
colleagues disliked the dead officer, and they had dined heartily. 
It was a matter of general surprise, nevertheless, that the prisoners 
were all discharged. 
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Soon after the terrified women had returned home, hardly an 
hour after the guard had been recalled from the marked house, 
another soldier stood upon the threshold—a soldier whom Mary 
Grey did not repel, howsoever ragged and bandaged and bruised. 
The joy of that unexpected meeting when the widow embraced her 
son once more, and the lovers sat together, hand in hand, was only 
marred by the deep gloom that had settled down upon the blighted 
life of Susan Chedzoy. She would not be comforted ; there was an 
indescribable sadness in her great blue eyes, which was only softened, 
as time wore on, by religious exercises. 

George was safely concealed until long after the gibbets of Weston 
Zoyland had ceased to frighten the country people ; and in due time 
he was married to Mary Grey. The bells did not ring at their 
wedding. Mary had no ear for such music after the peals which had 
announced the defeat of King Monmouth. On the day of their 
marriage Susan Chedzoy entered a convent, and in later years some 
of her English happiness seems to have come back to her. She 
had the reputation of being the loveliest and brightest and most 
charitable of the sisterhood to which she belonged. 

All in good time the Donningtons increased and multiplied, and 
the story of Sedgemoor was often told round the winter's fire, at the 
Zoyland farm. ‘The narrative was illustrated by a piece of torn and 
faded silk which George had brought from the battle-field in his 
bosom. The story-teller in those days was George himself, assisted 
by his buxom wife Mary. The audience chiefly consisted of young 
people who, as the years rolled by, repeated the story to their own 
children: hence its preservation until these peaceful days that give 
strength and glory to the throne of Queen Victoria. 
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A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUG). 


PART II—BOOK THE THIRD. 


( Continued.) 





CHAPTER III. 


WHAT REASON COULD A GOLD PIECE HAVE TO LOWER ITSELF BY 
MIXING WITH A CROWD OF BIG PENNIES ? 


N event happened. 
Tadcaster Inn became more and more a furnace of 
Y)) joy and laughter. Never was there such resonant 
gaiety. The landlord and his boy were insufficient to 
draw the ale, stout, and porter. In the evening the lower rooms had 
their windows all aglow, and not a table empty. They sang, they 
shouted; the grand old hearth, vaulted like an oven, with its iron 
bars piled with coals, shone out brightly. It was like a house of 
fire and of noise. 

In the courtyard—that is to say, in the theatre—the crowd was 
greater still. 

All the people that the suburb of Southwark could supply 
thronged in such a manner to the representation of “Chaos 
Vanquished,” that so soon as the curtain was raised—that is to say, 
as soon as the platform of the Green Box was lowered—it was im- 
possible to find a place. The windows were crammed with spec- 
tators, the balcony was crammed. It was impossible to see a single 
square of the paved court. All were replaced with faces. 

Only the compartment for the nobility remained empty. 

This made in this space, which was the centre of the balcony, a 
black hole, called, in metaphorical slang, an oven. No one there. A 
crowd everywhere excepting in that spot. 

One evening there was someone. 
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It was on a Saturday, a day when the English hasten to amuse 
themselves before the ennui of Sunday. The hall was full. 

We say hall. Shakespeare had for a long time but the yard of an 
inn for a theatre, and he called it hall. At the moment when the 
curtain drew up on the prologue of “Chaos Vanquished,” Ursus, 
Homo, and Gwynplaine, being on the scene, Ursus, from habit, 
cast a look at the audience, and felt a sensation. 

The compartment for the nobility was occupied. A woman was 
sitting alone in the midst of the box on the Utrecht velvet arm- 
chair. She was alone, and she filled the box. Certain beings seem 
to give light. This woman, like Dea, had a light in herself, but a 
light of a different character. 

Dea was pale, this woman was pink. Dea was the daybreak, this 
woman Aurora. Dea was beautiful, this woman was superb. 

Dea was innocence, candour, fairness, alabaster—this woman was 
of a deeper tint, and you would say that she did not fear to blush, 
Her irradiation overflowed the box, and she sat in the centre, im- 
moveable, in the plenteous majesty of an idol. 

In the midst of this sordid crowd she shone superior, as with the 
radiance of a carbuncle. She inundated these people with so much 
light that she drowned the shadow; and all these ignoble faces 
suffered this eclipse. Her splendour blotted out everything else. 

All eyes were turned on her. 

Tom-Jim-Jack was levelled with the crowd. He disappeared like 
all the others in the nimbus of this dazzling creature. 

This woman absorbed at first the attention of the public, who had 
come in a crowd to the spectacle, slightly diminishing the opening 
effects of “ Chaos Vanquished.” 

Whatever might be the air of dreamland about her, for those who 
were near she was a woman ; she was, perchance, too much a woman. 

She was tall and dignified, and she showed superbly as much as 
she could of her person. She wore heavy earrings of pearls, with 
which were mixed those whimsical jewels called “keys of England.” 
Her upper dress was made of Indian muslin, embroidered all over 
with gold—a great proof of luxury, because these muslin dresses 
cost then six hundred crowns. A large diamond brooch closed her 
chemise, worn so as to reveal the shoulders and bosom, according 
to the immodest fashion of the time, and which was made of that 
very fine lawn, of which Anne of Austria had sheets so delicate that 
they might be passed through a ring. 

This woman had what seemed like a cuirass of rubies—some 
uncut, but polished, and precious stones sewn all over the body of 
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her dress. Moreover, her eyebrows were blackened with Indian ink ; 
and her arms, elbows, shoulders, chin, below the nostrils, above the 
eyelids, the lobes of the ears, the palms of the hands, the tips of the 
fingers, were tinted with colour, and had a look both glowing and 
attractive ; and she had, above all, an implacable determination to 
be beautiful—so much so that it reached the point of ferocity. It was 
a panther who could assume the cat, and caress. One of her eyes 
was blue, the other black. 

Gwynplaine, as well as Ursus, contemplated this woman. 

The Green Box somewhat resembled a phantasmagoria in its 
representations. “Chaos Vanquished” was rather a dream than a 
piece ; it generally produced on the audience the effect of a vision. 
This time the effect was reflected on the actors. The house took 
‘the performers by surprise, and it was their turn to be thunderstruck. 

It was a rebound of fascination. 

This woman observed them, and they observed her. 

At the distance where they stood, and in that luminous mist which 
is the half-light of a theatre, details were lost; and it was like an 
hallucination. Doubtless, it was a woman, but was it not alsoa 
chimera? ‘This penetration of light into their obscurity stupefied 
them. It was like the appearance of an unknown planet. 

It had come from a world of the happy. 

The irradiation amplified this creature. This woman was covered 
with nocturnal glitterings, like a milky-way. ‘The stones were stars. 
The agrafe of diamonds was perhaps a pleiad. The splendid 
beauty of her bosom seemed supernatural. They felt, in seeing 
this star-like creature, a momentary and thrilling approach to the 
regions of felicity. It was out of the heights of Paradise that she 
leant towards that mean-looking Green Box, and revealed to the 
gaze of the miserable audience that look of inexorable serenity. 
She satisfied her unbounded curiosity, and at the same time gave 
food for the curiosity of the public. 

It was the Above permitting the Below to look at it. 

Ursus, Gwynplaine, Vinos, Fibi, the crowd, every one had suc- 
cumbed to this bewilderment, except Dea, ignorant in her darkness. 

An apparition was before them; but no ideas ordinarily evoked 
by such a word were realised by this figure. 

She had nothing about her diaphanous, nothing undecided, nothing 
floating, no mist. She was an apparition ; she was a creature rose- 
coloured and fresh, and full of health. And, notwithstanding the 
optical condition under which Ursus and Gwynplaine were placed, 
she looked like a vision. 

Voi. IV., N. S. 1870. L 
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Heavy phantoms, called vampires, exist. She also, who was for 
the crowd a spirit, ate up a hundred and twenty thousand of poor 
people yearly to keep up that fine health. 

Behind this woman, in the half shadow, her page was seen, e 
mozo, a little, child-like man, fair and pretty, with a serious look. A 
groom, very young and very grave, was the fashion at that period. 
This page was dressed entirely, from top to toe, in flame-coloured 
velvet ; and had on his skull-cap, embroidered with gold, a bunch of 
curled feathers, which was the sign of a high class of servant, and 
indicated attendance on a very great lady. 

The lackey belonged to her rank, and it was impossible not to 
remark in the shadow of this woman the train-bearing page. Memory 
often takes notes unconsciously; and, without Gwynplaine’s suspect- 
ing it, the round cheeks, the serious mien, the embroidered and 
plumed cap of the lady’s page left some trace on his mind. The 
page, however, did nothing to occasion himself to be looked at. To 
draw attention is to be wanting in respect. He held himself aloof 
and passive at the back of the box, and retired as far as the closed 
door permitted. 

Notwithstanding her train-bearer was there, this woman was not 
the less alone in the compartment, since a valet counted as nothing. 

However powerful a diversion had been produced by this person, 
who had the effect of a personage, the winding up of “ Chaos Van- 
quished” was more powerful still. The impression was, as ever, 
irresistible. Perhaps even there was in the hall, on account of this 
radiant spectatress (for sometimes the spectator makes part of the 
spectacle), an increase of electricity. 

The contagion of laughter at Gwynplaine was more triumphant than 
ever. All the audience fell into an indescribable epilepsy of hilarity, 
through which could be distinguished the sonorous and magisterial 
ha! ha! of Tom-Jim-Jack. 

Only the unknown lady looked at the spectacle with the immobility 
of a statue, and with her phantom eyes she laughed not. A spectre, 
but sun-born. 

. The representation finished, the platform drawn up, and the family 
having re-assembled in the Green Box, Ursus opened and emptied on 
the supper table the bag of receipts. It was a heap of heavy 
pennies, amongst which slid suddenly a Spanish ounce piece of 
gold. 

She!” cried Ursus. 

This ounce of gold, in the midst of those pence covered with 
verdigris, was like that woman in the midst of the people. 
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“She has paid a piece of eight for her place,” cried Ursus, with 
enthusiasm. 

At this moment the hotel-keeper entered the Green Box, and, pass- 
ing his arm out of the window at the back of it, opened the loop- 
hole in the wall, of which we have already spoken, which gave a 
view of the field, and which stood level with the window, and then 
made a silent sign to Ursus to look out, A carriage, feathered with 
plumed lackeys carrying torches, and magnificently appointed, went 
off at a fast trot. 

Ursus took the piece of gold in his forefinger and thumb respect- 
fully, and, showing it to Master Nicless, said,— 

“Tt is a goddess.” 

Then, his eyes falling on the carriage about to turn the corner: of 
the field, and on the imperial on which the valet’s torches illumined 
a coronet of gold with light strawberry leaves, he cried,— 

“It is more. It is a duchess.” 

The carriage disappeared. The noise of the wheels died in the 
distance. 

Ursus remained some extatic moments, holding the gold piece be- 
tween his finger and thumb. 

Then he placed it on the table, and, still contemplating it, began 
to talk of “ Madam.” 

The innkeeper replied to him. 

It was a duchess. Yes. They knew that to be her title. But her 
name? Of that he was ignorant. Master Nicless had been close 
to the carriage, and seen the coat of arms and the footmen covered 
with lace. The coachman had a wig which might belong to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The carriage was of that rare form called, in Spain, coche-tumbon, a 
splendid variety, which has a top like a tomb, making a magnificent 
support for a coronet. 

The page was a miniature of a man, so small that he could sit on 
the step of the carriage behind with the footman. 

They employed those pretty creatures to carry the trains of ladies. 
They also carried their messages. And have you remarked the 
plumed cap of this page? How grand itis! You pay a fine if you 
_ wear those plumes without the right of doing so. Master Nicless 
had observed the lady quite near. A kind of queen. So much 
wealth implies beauty. The skin is whiter, the eye more proud, the 
gait more noble, and grace more insolent. Nothing can equal the 
elegant impertinence of those hands which never labour. 

Master Nicless recounted this magnificence of the white skin with 
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the blue veins, the neck, the shoulders, the arms, the touch of paint 
everywhere ; those pearl earrings, that head-dress powdered with 
gold ; that profusion of stones, those rubies, those diamonds. 

“ Less brilliant than her eyes,” murmured Ursus. 

Gwynplaine was silent. 

Dea listened. 

* And do you know,” said the tavern-keeper, “what is the most 
wonderful of all ?” 

* What?” said Ursus. 

“Tt is that I saw her getting into the carriage.” 

“ What then?” 

** She did not go alone.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

** Someone went with her.” 

“Who?” 

** Guess.” 

“ The king,” said Ursus. 

“In the first place,” said Master Nicless, “there is no king at 
present. We do not live under a king. Guess who got into the 
carriage with this duchess.” 

“ Jupiter,” said Ursus. 

The hotel-keeper replied,— 

“ Tom-Jim-Jack !” 

Gwynplaine, who had not said a word, broke silence. 

“Tom-Jim-Jack !” he cried. 

There was a pause of astonishment, during which the low voice of 
Dea might be heard to say,— 

“ Cannot this woman be hindered from coming ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SYMPTOMS OF POISONING. 


THE apparition did not come back. She returned not to the 
theatre, but she returned in the memory of Gwynplaine. Gwynplaine 
was, to a certain degree, troubled. It seemed to him that for the 
first time in his life he had seen a woman. 

He had made a first stumble in dreams. We should beware of the 
nature of the reveries that fasten on us. Reverie has the mystery 
and subtlety of an odour. It is to thought what perfume is to the 
tuberose. It is at times the expansion of a venomous idea, and it 
penetrates like a vapour. 
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You may poison yourself with reveries, as with flowers. A madden- 
ing suicide, exquisite and malign. 

The suicide of the soul is an evil thought. In that is poison. 

Reverie attracts, cajoles, lures, entwines, and then makes you 
its accomplice. It makes you bear half in the trickeries it plays 
on conscience. It charms; then it corrupts you. One may say 
of reverie as of play, one begins by being a dupe, and ends by being 
a cheat. 

Gwynplaine dreamed. 

He had never before seen a woman. He had seen the shadow in 
all the women of the people, and he had seen the soul in Dea. 

He had just seen woman’s reality. 

A warm and living skin, under which one feels that passionate 
blood must circulate ; an outline having the precision of marble and 
the undulation of the wave; a high and impassive mien, mingling 
refusal with attraction, and summing itself up in its own glory. The 
colour of her hair was like the reflection from a furnace. A gallantry 
of adornment producing in herself and in others a tremor of 
voluptuousness. An ineradicable coquetry. The charm of impene- 
trability, temptation seasoned by the glimpse of perdition, a promise 
to the senses and a menace to the mind; a double anxiety, one of 
which is desire, and the other fear. He had just seen that. He had 
just seen a woman. He had seen more and less thana woman. He 
had seen a female. 

And at the same time an Olympian. The female of a god. 

That mystery, sex, had just become evident to him, 

_ And where? In the inaccessible—at an infinite distance. 

O mocking destiny! The soul, that celestial essence, he pos- 
sessed ; he held it in his hand. It was Dea. Sex, that terrestrial 
embodiment, he perceived in the depth of heaven. It was that 
woman. 

A goddess ! 

“ More than a goddess,” Ursus had said. 

What a precipice! Dreamland itself dissolved before such an 
abyss. 

_ Was he about to commit the folly of dreaming of this unknown 
beauty ? 

He wrestled with himself. 

He recalled all that Ursus had said of those high stations which 
are almost royal. The wanderings of the philosopher, which had 
seemed to him so useless, had become for him landmarks on which 
to rest his meditation. We have often in memory a very thin layer 
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of forgetfulness which occasionally allows us all at once to see what 
is below it. His fancy ran on that august world, the peerage, to 
which this woman belonged, inexorably placed above the inferior 
world, the common people, of which he was one. 

And was he even one of the people? Was he not, as a mounte~ 
bank, below the lowest of the low? For the first time since he had 
arrived at the age of reflection, he felt vaguely his heart contracted 
by a sense of his baseness, which we now call abasement. The 
paintings and the catalogues of Ursus, his lyrical inventories, his 
dithyrambics of castles, of parks, of fountains, and of colonnades ; 
his catalogues of riches and of power, revived in the memory of 
Gwynplaine with the solidity of a reality mingled with mists. 

He was possessed with the image of this zenith. That a man should 
bealord !—that seemed to him chimerical. It was so, however. What 
an incredible thing! There were lords! But were they of flesh and 
blood, like ourselves? That was doubtful. He felt himself at the 
bottom of darkness, with a wall round him, and he perceived in 
the far distance above his head, in the opening of the pit, in the 
depth of which he was, the dazzling pell-mell of azure, of figures, 
and of rays, of which Olympus consists. In the midst of this 
glory the duchess shone out resplendent. 

He felt for this woman an inexpressible uncanny longing, complicated 
by a conviction of impossibility. All this poignant contradiction re- 
turned to his mind again and again, notwithstanding his efforts.. He 
saw near to him, even within his reach, in close and tangible reality, 
the soul; and in the unattainable—in the depth of the ideal—the 
flesh. None of these thoughts reached him in a precise form. 
There was vapour within him that changed, at each instant, its form, 
and floated into another. Its darkness was intense. Luckily, he 
did not form even in dreams any idea of ascension towards the height 
of the duchess. 

The vibration of such ladders as those, if on any occasion we 
put our foot upon them, may well remain for ever in our brains. We 
think we mount to Olympus, and we reach Bedlam. 

Besides, was he likely ever again to see this woman? Probably 
not. To fall in love with a meteor that passes from the horizon, 
—even madness reaches not that point. 

To make loving eyes at a star, literally speaking, might be under- 
stood. She is seen again—she re-appears, she is fixed. But could 
anyone be enamoured of a flash of lightning ? 

Dreams came and went within him. The majestic and loveable 
idol at the back of the box had made a luminous impression in the 
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diffusion of his ideas, but it had faded. He thought, and he thought 
not of it. He thought of other things, and returned to it. It 
rocked about in his brain,—nothing more. It hindered his sleep 
for several nights. Sleeplessness is as full of dreams as sleep. 

It is almost impossible to express in their exact limits the ab- 
stract evolutions which occur in the brain. The inconvenience of 
words is that they have more of form than ideas. 

All ideas are mingled in their boundary lines, words are not. A 
certain diffused phase of the soul ever escapes words. Expression has 
its frontiers, thought has none. 

The dark immensity of our secret souls is such that what passed 
in Gwynplaine scarcely touched Dea, even in his thought. Dea was 
kept sacred in the centre of his mind ; nothing could approach her. 

Notwithstanding these contradictions belong to the human soul, 
within him there was a contest. Did he know it? Scarcely, 

Before the tribunal of his conscience he owned to a conflict of 
desires, in the neighbourhood of possible danger. We all have these. 
weak points. This would have been clear to Ursus; but for 
Gwynplaine it was not. 

Two instincts—one the ideal, the other sexual—fought within him, 
There are, then, such contests taking place between the white and 
black angel on the edge of the abyss. 

At length the black angel fell headlong one day. At once 
Gwynplaine thought no longer of the unknown woman. 

The combat between two principles,—the duel between his earthly 
and his heavenly nature—had passed away into the darkness of his 
mind, and had sunk to a depth in which he could perceive it but 
confusedly. One thing was certain, that he never for a moment had 
ceased to adore Dea. 

He had been attacked by a violent disorder, his blood had been 
fevered ; but that was over. Dea only dwelt in him, 

Gwynplaine would have been much astonished had any one told 
him that Dea had ever been, even for a moment, in danger ; and in 
a week or two the phantom which had seemed to menace these two 
souls had faded. 

In Gwynplaine there existed no longer anything but his heart, 
the hearth, and his love, the fire. 

And, moreover, we have said, “the duchess ” did not return. 

Ursus found this very natural. The lady of the gold quadruple is 
a phenomenon. She entered, paid, and vanished. It would be too 
delightful for her to return, 

As to Dea, she made no allusion to this woman who had passed 
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away. She listened, probably, and was sufficiently enlightened by the 
sighs of Ursus ; and here and there by some significant exclamation, 
as,— 

“© One does not get ounces of gold every day !” 

She spoke no more of the woman. ‘That was a deep instinct. 
The soul takes these obscure precautions, in the secrets of which 
she is not always herself informed. Keeping silence about anyone 
seems to keep them far off. By questions about them we fear to 
recall them. We place silence on our side, as if we shut them out 
by closing a door. 

The incident was forgotten. 

Was it ever anything? Did it ever exist? Could it be said that 
a shadow had floated between Gwynplaine and Dea? Dea knew it 
not, nor Gwynplaine either. No; nothing had occurred. The 
duchess herself was blurred in the distant perspective like an illu- 
sion. It had been but a momentary dream passing over Gwynplaine, 
out of which he had awakened. 

The dissipation of a reverie, like a dissipation of mist, leaves no 
trace ; and, the vapour passed, love is no more diminished in the 
heart than is the sun in the sky. 


CHAPTER V. 


ABYSSUS ABYSSUM VOCAT. 


- 


ANOTHER face disappeared ; this was Tom-Jim-Jack’s. Suddenly 
he ceased to come to the Tadcaster Inn. F 

Persons so situated as to be able to see the*two currents of 
fashionable life in London, might have noted that about this time 
the weekly gazette, between two extracts from parish fegisters, 
announced the departure of Lord David Dirry-Moir, by order of her 
majesty, to take command of his frigate in the white fleet cruising off 
the coast of Holland. 

Ursus, perceiving that Tom-Jim-Jack did not return, was troubled 
by his absence. Tom-Jim-Jack had not come back since the day 
when he had driven off in the same carriage with the lady of the 
gold piece. It was, indeed, an enigma who this Tom-Jim-Jack 
could be, who carried off duchesses under his arm. What an interest- 
ing investigation! What questions to propound! What things to be 
said. For which reason Ursus said not a word. 

Ursus, who had had experience, knew what smart is given by rash 
curiosity. Curiosity ought always to be proportioned to the curious. 
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By listening, we risk our ear ; by watching, we risk our eye. Prudent 
people neither hear nor see. Tom-Jim-Jack had got into that 
princely carriage. The tavern-keeper had witnessed his ascent. 
The sailor, sitting cheek by jowl by the lady, had an appearance so 
unusual, that it made Ursus circumspect. The caprices of those in 
high life ought to be sacred to the lower orders. Those reptiles 
called poor people, had best squat in their holes when they see any- 
thing extraordinary. Quiescence is a power. Shut your eyes, if you 
have not the happiness to be blind ; stop up your ears, if you have 
not the good fortune to be deaf; paralyse your tongue, if you have 
not the perfection of being mute. The great do what they will, the 
small what they can. Let the unknown pass unnoticed. Do not 
importune mythology. Do not interrogate appearances. Have a 
profound respect for simulacrums. Do not let us direct our gossiping 
towards the lessenings or increasings which take place in superior 
regions, of the motives of which we are ignorant. Such things are 
mostly optical delusions to us, inferior creatures. Metamorphoses 
are the business of the gods: the transformations and the contingent 
disorders of great persons who float above us, are clouds impossible 
to comprehend, and perilous to study. Too much attention irritates 
the Olympians in their gyrations of amusement or fancy; and a 
thunder-bolt may teach you that the bull you too curiously examine 
is Jupiter. Do not lift the folds of the stone-coloured mantles of 
those terrible powers. Indifference is intelligence. Do not stir ; 
that is safest. Pretend to be dead, and they will not kill you, That 
is the wisdom of the insect. Ursus practised it. 

The tavern-keeper, puzzled in his turn, one day challenged Ursus. 

“Do you observe that Tom-Jim-Jack never comes now ?” 

“Indeed!” said Ursus. “I had not remarked it.” 

Master Nicless made an observation in an under tone, no doubt 
touching the intimacy between the ducal carriage and Tom-Jim-Jack ; 
a remark which, as it might have been irreverent and dangerous, 
Ursus took care not to hear. 

Still Ursus was too much of an artist not to regret Tom-Jim-Jack. 
He felt a certain disappointment. He told his feeling to Homo, of 
whose discretion alone he felt certain. He whispered into the ear of 
the wolf, “Since Tom-Jim-Jack ceased to come, I feel a blank as a 
man, and a chill as a poet.” This pouring out of his heart to a friend 
relieved Ursus, 

His lips were sealed before Gwynplaine, who on his side made no 
allusion to Tom-Jim-Jack. The fact was, whether Tom-Jim-Jack was 
there or no, mattered not to Gwynplaine, absorbed as he was in Dea. 
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Forgetfulness fell more and more on Gwynplaine. As for Dea, 
she had not even suspected the existence of a vague trouble.. At the 
same time, there was no more talk of cabals and complaints against 
the grinning man. Hate seemed to have let go his hold. All-was 
tranquil in and around the Green Box. No more opposition from 
strollers, from merryandrews nor priests ; no more grumbling outside. 
Their success was without menace. Destiny allows of these sudden 
serenities. The brilliant happiness of Gwynplaine and Dea was for 
the present absolutely cloudless. 

Little by little it had risen to a degree which admitted of no 
increase. ‘There is one word explains such a situation: apogee. 
Happiness, like the sea, has its high tide. ‘That which disquiets the 
perfectly happy, is that it recedes. 

There are two ways of being inaccessible ; by being too high and 
too low. At least as much, perhaps, as the first, the second is to be 
desired. More surely than the eagle escapes the arrow, does the 
animalcule escape being crushed. ‘This security of insignificance, if 
it had ever existed on the earth, was enjoyed by Gwynplaine and Dea, 
and never before had it been so complete. They lived more and more 
ecstatically wrapt in each other. The heart saturates itself in love 
as with a divine salt that preserves it, and from this arises the incor- 
ruptible constancy of those who have loved each other from the dawn 
of their lives ; and the passion which keeps its freshness in old age. 
There exists an embalment of the heart. It is of Daphnis and 
Chloe that Philemon and Baucis are made. This old age, the resem- 
blance of evening to morning, was evidently reserved for Gwynplaine 
and Dea. In the meantime they were young. 

Ursus looked on this love as a doctor does at his case. He had 
what was in those days termed a hippocratical look. He fixed his 
sagacious eyes on Dea, fragile and pale, and grumbled out, “ It is well 
that she is happy.” Another time he said, “She is fortunate for her 
health’s sake.” He shook his head, and at times he read atten- 
tively a portion treating of heart disease in Aviccunas, translated by 
Vossiscus Fortunatus, Louvain, 1650, an old worm-eaten book of his. 

Dea, easily fatigued, had perspirations and drowsiness, and took a 
siesta, as we have already observed. One day, when she slept 
extended on the bearskin, and Gwynplaine was not there, Ursus 
bent down softly and applied his ear to Dea’s heart. He seemed 
to listen for a few minutes, and then stood up, murmuring, ‘She 
must not have any shock. The fissure would widen it apace.” 

The crowd continued to flock to the representation of “ Chaos 
Vanquished.” The success of the grinning man seemed inexhaustible. 
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All ran to see him ; not from Southwark only, but from all parts of 
London. The general public began to mingle amongst the audience ; 
and not sailors and coachmen only; in the opinion of Master Nicless, 
who was well acquainted with crowds, there were amongst the popu- 
lace gentlemen and baronets disguised as common people. Disguise 
is one of the pleasures of pride, and it was much the fashion at that 
period. This aristocratic element mixing with the mob was a good 
sign, and indicated success extending to London. The glory of 
Gwynplaine hadjdecidedly penetrated the great world, and such was 
the fact. Nothing was talked of but the man with the grin. They 
talked of him even at the Mohawk Club, frequented by noblemen. 

In the Green Box they had no idea of all this. They were content 
to be happy. It was intoxication to Dea to feel every evening the 
crisp and tawny head of Gwynplaine. 

In love there is nothing like habit. All life is there concentrated. 
For stars to reappear is the custom of the universe. Creation is 
nothing but a mistress; the sun is a lover. Light is a dazzling 
caryatide which supports the world. Each day, during a sublime 
minute, the earth covered by night rests on the rising sun. Dea, 
blind, felt the same return of warmth and hope in her at the moment 
when she placed her hand on the head of Gwynplaine. 

To be two shadows adoring each other, to love in the plenitude of 
silence—who could not reconcile himself to an eternity thus passed ? 

One evening Gwynplaine, feeling within him this overflow of 
felicity, which, like the intoxication of perfumes, causes a sort of 
delicious faintness, was strolling, as he usually did after the perform- 
ance, in the meadow some hundred paces from the Green Box. We 
have, sometimes, these high tidesof feeling when we would fain 
pour out the sensations of the overflowing heart. The night was 
dark and clear. The stars were shining. All the fair ground was 
deserted. Sleep and forgetfulness reigned in the caravans scattered 
over Tarrenzeau field. 

One light alone was unextinguished. It was the lamp of the Tad- 
caster Inn, the door of which was left half open to admit of 
Gwynplaine’s return. 

Midnight had just struck in the five parishes of Southwark, with 
the breaks and differences of tone of the various bells. Gwynplaine 
dreamed of Dea. Of whom else should he dream? But this evening, 
feeling singularly troubled, full of a charm which was also a pang, he 
thought of Dea as a man thinks of a woman. He reproached him- 
self for this. It was a diminution of respect. He questioned him- 
self anxiously. A blush, as it were, overspread his mind. The 
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Gwynplaine of old had been transformed, by degrees, unconsciously 
in a mysterious growth. The ancient modesty of the youth felt itself 
misty and disquieted. We have an ear of light, where speaks the 
spirit ; and an ear of obscurity, where speaks instinct. 

Anyone who saw Gwynplaine walk, would have said, “ See !—a 
drunken man !” 

He staggered almost under the weight of his own heart, of spring 
and of night. 

The solitude in the bowling-green was so peaceful that occasionally 
he spoke aloud. The consciousness that there is no listener induces 
speech. 

He walked with slow steps, his head down, his hands behind him, 
the left hand in the right, the fingers open. 

All at once he felt something sliding between the division of his 
inert fingers. 

He turned suddenly. 

In his hand was a paper, and before him a man. 

It was this man who, coming behind him with the stealth of a cat, 
had placed that paper within his fingers. 

The paper was a letter. 

The man, sufficiently visible in the starlight, was small, chubby 
cheeked, young, sedate, and dressed in a flame-coloured livery, seen 
from the top to the bottom through the opening of a long grey cloak, 
then called a capenoche, a Spanish word contracted ; in French it was 
cape-de-nuit. His head was covered by a crimson cap, like the skull- 
cap of a cardinal, on which servitude was indicated by a strip of lace. 
On this cap could be seen a bunch of tisserin feathers. He remained 
motionless before Gwynplaine. Like the dark outline of a dream. 

Gwynplaine recognised the page of the duchess. 

Before Gwynplaine could utter an exclamation of surprise, he 
heard the thin voice of the page, at once so childlike and feminine in 
its tone, saying to him,— 

“ Be, at this hour to-morrow, at the entrance to London Bridge. I 
will be there to conduct you——” 

“Whither?” demanded Gwynplaine. 

“Where you are expected.” 

Gwynplaine dropped his eyes on the letter, which he held me- 
chanically in his hand. 

When he lifted his head, the page was no longer there. 

A vague form might be perceived, lessening rapidly, in the 
obscurity of the fair-field. It was the little valet. He turned the 
corner of the street, and solitude reigned again. 
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Gwynplaine looked at the vanishing page, then at the letter. There 
are moments in our lives when what happens seems not to happen, 
Stupor keeps us for a moment at some distance from the fact, 

Gwynplaine raised the letter to his eye, as if he would have read 
it, and perceived that he could not do so, for two reasons—first, 
because he had not broken the seal; and, secondly, because it was 
dark 5 

It was some minutes before he remembered there was a lamp at 
the inn. He walked a few steps sideways, as if he knew not whither 
he was going, 

A somnambulist, to whom a phantom had given a letter, might 
walk as he did. 

At length he made up his mind. He ran, rather than walked, to- 
wards the inn, stood in the light seen through the half-open door, and 
examined again by that illumination the closed letter. He saw no 
design on the seal, and on the envelope was written, “ Zo Gwyn- 

plaine.” He broke the seal, tore the envelope, unfolded the letter, 
put it directly under the light, and read as follows :— 


** You are hideous ; I am beautiful. You are a player; and I am 
a duchess, I am the highest ; you are the lowest. I desire you! I 
love you! Come!” 








PART II.—BOOK THE FOURTH. 
The Torture Vault. 








CHAPTER I. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ST. GWYNPLAINE. { 


OnE jet of flame hardly makes a prick in the darkness: another 
such sets fire to a volcano. 

Some sparks are enormous. 

Gwynplaine read the letter, then he re-read it. Yes, the words 
were there, “ I love you!” 

Terrors chased each other through his mind. 

The first was, that he believed himself to be mad. 

He was mad ; that was certain. He had just seen what did not 
exist. The twilight spectres were making game of him, a poor 
wretch! ‘The little man in scarlet had been a deception of vision. 
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Sometimes at night nothings condensed into flame come and laugh 
at us. 

Having had his laugh out, the visionary being had disappeared, 
and left Gwynplaine behind him mad. 

Such things are freaks of darkness. 

The second terror was, to find out that he was in his right senses, 

A vision? Certainly not. How could that be? Had he not a 
letter in his hand? Does he not see an envelope, a seal, paper, and 
writing? Does he not know from whom that came? It is all clear 
enough. Someone took a pen and ink, and wrote. Someone lighted 
a taper, and sealed it with wax. Is not his name written on the 
letter—‘ Zo Gwynplaine?” The paper is scented. All is clear. 

Gwynplaine recognised the little man. ‘The dwarf is a page, This 
gleam wears a livery, That page had given a rendezvous to Gwyn- 
plaine, for the same time to-morrow, at the entry to London Bridge. 

Is London Bridge an illusion ? 

No, no, Allis clear. There is no delirium. There all is reality. 
Gwynplaine is perfectly clear in his intellects. It was not a phantas- 
magoria, all at once dissolving above his head, and fading into noth- 
ingness. ‘This is something which has really happened to him. No, 
Gwynplaine was not mad, nor did he dream, Again he read the 
letter. 

Well; yes! But then? 

Then, is formidable. 

There is a woman who loves him! If so, let no one ever again 
pronounce the word incredible! A woman desire him! A woman 
who has seen his face! A woman who is not blind! And who is 
this woman? An ugly one? No; a beauty. A gipsey? No; a 
duchess ! 

What was it all about ; and what could it all mean? What peril 
in such a triumph! And how was he to help plunging headlong 
into it? 

What! this woman! The syren, the apparition, the lady, the 
spectatress in the visionary box, that light in the darkness! It was 
she. Yes; it was she! 

The sparkling of the fire began to burn over every part of his 
frame. It was the strange, unknown lady, she who had previously 
so troubled his thoughts ; and his first tumultuous feelings about this 
woman re-appeared, heated by all this evil fire. Forgetfulness is 
nothing but a palimpsest: an incident happens unexpectedly, and 
all effaced before revives in the interlinings of wondering memory. 
Gwynplaine thought he had dismissed that image from his remem- 
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brance, and he found it still there ; and she had put her mark in 
that unconscious brain guilty of a dream. Without his knowing it, 
the lines of the engraving had been bitten deep by reverie. And now 
a certain amount of evil had been done, and this train of thought from 
henceforth, perhaps, irreparable, he took up again with eagerness. 
What, she wish for him! What! the princess descend from her 
throne, the idol from its shrine, the statue from its pedestal, the 
phantom from its cloud! What! from the depth of the impossible 
has this chimera come! ‘This deity of the sky! This irradiation ! 
This nereid all glistening with jewels! This proud and unattainable 
beauty, from the height of her radiant throne, bends down towards 
Gwynplaine! What! had she drawn up her chariot of the dawn, 
with its yoke of turtle-doves and dragons, before Gwynplaine, and 
said to him, “Come!” What, had he, Gwynplaine, this terrible 
glory of being the object of such abasement from the empyrean ! 

The world seemed turned topsy-turvey. The insects swarmed on 
high, the stars were scattered below, whilst the wonderstruck Gwyn- 
plaine, overwhelmed by a falling ruin of light, and lying in the dust, 
was enshrined in a glory. One all-powerful, revolting against beauty 
and splendour, gave herself to the damned of night; preferred 
Gwynplaine to Antinoiis; excited by curiosity, she entered the 
shadows, descending within them, and from this abdication of 
goddess-ship arose, crowned and prodigious, the royalty of the 
wretched. “ You are hideous. I love you.” These words touched 
Gwynplaine in the ugly spot of pride. Pride is the heel in which all 
heroes are vulnerable. Gwynplaine was flattered in his vanity as a 
monster. He was loved as a deformed creature. He also was the 
exception as much, and perhaps more than the Jupiters and Apollos. 
He felt superhuman, and so much a monster as to be a god. Fearful 
bewilderment ! 

Now, who was this woman? What did he know of her? All and 
nothing. It was a duchess, that he knew; he knew also that she 
was beautiful and rich ; that she had liveries, lackeys, pages and foot- 
men running with torches by the side of her coronetted carriage. 

He knew she was in love with him, at least she said so. Of all 
else he was ignorant. He knew her title; but not her name. He 
knew her thought ; he knew not her life. Was she married, widow, 
maiden? Was she free? Of what family was she? Were there 
snares, traps, dangers about her? Of the gallantry existing on the 
idle heights of society ; the caves on those summits, in which savage 
charmers dream amid the scattered skeletons of the loves which they 
have already preyed on; the extent of tragic cynicism which the 
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experiments of a woman may attain who believes herself to be 
beyond the reach of man; of things such as these Gwynplaine had 
no idea. Nor had he even in his mind materials out of which to 
build up a conjecture, information of the kind being very scanty in 
the social depths in which he lived. Still he detected a shadow; he 
felt that a mist hung over all this brightness. Did he understand it? 
No. Could he guess at it? Still less. What was there behind that 
letter? One pair of folding doors opening before him, another closing 
on him, and causing him a vague anxiety. On the one side an 
avowal; on the other an enigma. Avowal and enigma, which, like 
two mouths, one tempting, the other threatening, pronounce the 
same word: Dare! 

There are invasions which the mind may have to suffer. There 
are the Vandals of the soul, evil thoughts coming to devastate our 
virtue. A thousand contrary ideas rushed into Gwynplaine’s brain, 
now following each other singly, now crowding all together. Then 
silence reigned again, and he would lean his head on his hands, in a 
kind of mournful attention, as of one who contemplates a landscape 
by night. 

Suddenly he felt that he was no longer thinking. His reverie had 
reached the point of utter darkness when all things disappear. 

He remembered, too, that he had not returned home. It might 
be about two o’clock in the morning. 

He placed the letter which the page had brought him in his side- 
pocket, but perceiving that it was next his heart, he drew it out 
again, crumpled it up, and placed it in a pocket of his hose. He 
then directed his steps towards the inn, which he entered stealthily, 
and without awaking little Govicum, who, while waiting up for him, 
had fallen asleep on the table, with his arms for a pillow. He closed 
the door, lighted a candle at the lamp of the inn, fastened the bolt, 
turned the key in the lock, taking, mechanically, all the precautions 
common to a man who returns home late, ascended the staircase of 
the Green Box, slipped into the old hovel which he used as a bed- 
room, looked at Ursus who was asleep, blew out his candle, and 
did not go to bed. 

Thus an hour passed away. Weary, at length, and fancying that 
bed and sleep were one, he laid his head upon the pillow without 
undressing, making darkness the concession of closing his eyes. But 
the storm of emotions which assailed him had not waned for an in- 
stant. Sleeplessness is a cruelty night inflicts on man. Gwynplaine 
suffered greatly. For the first time in his life, he was not pleased 
with himself. Ache of heart mingled with gratified vanity. What 
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was he to do? Day broke at last ; he heard Ursus get up, but did 
not raise his eyelids. No truce for him, however. The letter was 
ever in his mind. Every word of it came back to him in a kind of 
chaos. In certain violent storms within the soul, thought becomes 
a liquid. It is convulsed, it heaves, and something rises from it, 
like the dull roaring of the waves. Flood and flow, sudden shocks 
and whirls, the hesitation of the wave before the rock; hail and 
rain ; clouds with the light shining through their breaks ; the petty 
flights of useless foam, the wild swell broken in an instant ; huge 
efforts lost; wreck appearing all around; darkness and universal 
dispersion : as these are of the sea, so are they of man. Gwynplaine 
was a prey to such a storm. 

At the acme of his agony, his eyes still closed, he heard an 
exquisite voice saying, “ Are you asleep, Gwynplaine?” He opened 
his eyes with a start, and sat up. Dea was standing in the half-open 
door-way. Her ineffable smile was in her eyes and on her lips. 
She was standing there, charming in the unconscious serenity of her 
radiance. It was, as it were, a sacred moment. Gwynplaine watched 
her, startled, dazzled, awakened. Awakened from what? from sleep ? 
no, from sleeplessness. It was she, it was Dea; and suddenly he 
felt in the depths of his being the indescribable wane of the storm, 
and the sublime descent of good over evil; the miracle of the look 
from on high was accomplished; the blind girl, the sweet light- 
bearer, with no effort beyond her mere presence, dissipated all the 
darkness within him ; the curtain of cloud was dispersed from his 
soul as if drawn by an invisible hand, and a sky of azure, as though 
by celestial enchantment, again spread over Gwynplaine’s conscience. 
Again in a moment he became by the virtue of that angel, the great 
and good Gwynplaine, the innocent man. Such mysterious confronta- 
tions occur to the soul as they do to creation. Both were silent; 
she, who was the light ; he, who was the abyss ; she, who was divine; 
he, who was appeased; and over Gwynplaine’s stormy heart Dea 
shone with the indescribable effect of a star shining on the Sea. 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM GAY TO GRAVE. 


How simple is a miracle! It was breakfast hour at the Green 
Box, and Dea had merely come to see why Gwynplaine had not 
joined their little breakfast table. 

“Tt is you!” exclaimed Gwynplaine ; and he had said everything. 
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There was no other horizon, no other vision for him now but the 
heaven where Dea was. His mind was appeased ; appeased in such 
a manner as he alone can understand, who has seen the smile spread 
swiftly over the sea when the hurricane has passed away. Over 
nothing does the calm come so quickly as over the whirlpool. This 
results from its power of absorption. And soit is with the human 
heart. Not always, however. 

Dea had but to show herself, and all the light that was in Gwyn- 
plaine left him and went to her, and behind the dazzled Gwynplaine 
there was but a flight of phantoms. What a peace-maker is adora- 
tion! A few minutes afterwards they were sitting opposite each 
other, Ursus between them, Homo at their feet. ‘The teapot, hung 
over a little lamp, was on the table. Fibi and Vinos were outside, 
waiting. 

They breakfasted as they supped, in the centre compartment. 
From the position in which the narrow table was placed Dea’s back 
was turned towards the aperture in the partition, which corresponded 
with the entrance-door of the Green Box. Their knees were touching. 
Gwynplaine was pouring out tea for Dea. Dea blew gracefully on her 
cup. Suddenly she sneezed. Just at that moment a thin smoke 
rose above the flame of the lamp, and something like a piece of 
paper fell into ashes. It was the smoke which had caused Dea to 
sneeze. 

‘*‘ What was that?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Gwynplaine. 

And he smiled. He had just burnt the duchess’s letter. 

The conscience of the man who loves is the guardian angel of the 
woman whom he loves. 

Unburthened of that letter, his relief was wondrous, and Gwyn- 
plaine felt his integrity as the eagle feels its wings. 

It seemed to him as if his temptation had evaporated with the 
smoke, and as if the duchess had crumbled into ashes with the 
paper. 

Taking up the cups at random, and drinking one after the other 
from the same one, they talked. A babble of lovers, a chattering of 
sparrows! Child’s talk, worthy of Mother Goose or of Homer! 
With two loving hearts, go no further for poetry: with two kisses for 
dialogue, go no further for music. 

*“ Do you know something ?” 

“ No.” 

“‘Gwynplaine, I dreamt that we were animals, and had wings.” 

“Wings ; that means birds,” murmured Gwynplaine. 
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“ Fools ; it means angels,” growled Ursus. 

And their talk went on. 

“Tf you did not exist, Gwynplaine ?” 

“* What then ?” 

‘It could only be that there were no God.” 

“ The tea is too hot ; you will burn yourself, Dea.” 

** Blow on my cup.” 

“ How beautiful you are this morning !” 

“ Do you know that I have a great many things to say to you?” 

“* Say them.” 

“T love you.” 

“‘T adore you.” 

And Ursus said aside, “‘ By heaven, these are frank folk!” 

Exquisite to lovers are their moments of silence! In them they 
amass, as it were, heaps of love, which afterwards explode into sweet 
fragments. 

“Do you know! In the evening, when we are playing our parts, at 
the moment when my hand touches your forehead—oh, what a noble 
head is yours, Gwynplaine !—at the moment when I feel your hair 
under my fingers I shiver; a heavenly joy comes over me, and I say 
to myself, In all this world of darkness which encompasses me, in this 
universe of solitude, in this great obscurity of ruin which I am, in this 
quaking fear of myself and everything, I have one prop; and he is 
there. Itis he. It is you.” 

“Oh! you love me,” said Gwynplaine. “I, too, have but you on 
earth. You are all in all to me. Dea, what would you have me do? 
What do you desire? What do you want ?” 

Dea answered,— 

“T do not know. I am happy.” 

“ Oh,” replied Gwynplaine, “‘ we are happy.” 

Ursus raised his voice severely,— 

“Oh, you are happy, are you? That’s an offence. I have warned 
you already. You are happy! Then take care you aren’t seen. 
Take up as little room as you can. Happiness ought to stuff itself 
into a hole. Make yourselves still less than you are, if that can be. 
God measures the greatness of happiness by the littleness of the 
happy. The happy should conceal themselves like malefactors. Oh, 
only shine out like the wretched glow-worms you are, and you'll be 
trodden on; and quite right, too! What do you mean by all that 
love-making nonsense? I’m no duenna, whose business it is to 
watch lovers billing and cooing. I’m tired of it all, I tell you; and 
you may both go to the devil.” 
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And, feeling that his harsh tones were melting into tenderness, he 
drowned his emotion in a loud grumble. 

“ Father,” said Dea, “how roughly you scold.” 

* It’s because I don’t like to see people too happy.” 

Here Homo re-echoed Ursus. His growl was heard from under 
the lovers’ feet. 

Ursus stooped down, and placed his hand on Homo’s head. 

“That's right; you’re in bad humour, too. You growl. The 
bristles are all on end on your wolf’s pate.. You don’t like all this 
love-making. ‘That’s because you are wise. Hold your tongue all 
the same. You have had your say, and given your opinion ; be it so. 
Now be silent.” 

The wolf growled again. Ursus looked under the table at him. 

** Be still, Homo! Come, don’t dwell on it, you philosopher !” 

But the wolf sat up, and looked towards the door, showing his 
teeth. 

“ What’s wrong with you, now?” said Ursus. And he caught hold 
of Homo by the skin of the neck. 

Heedless of the wolf’s growls, and wholly wrapped up in her own 
thoughts, and in the sound of Gwynplaine’s voice, which left its after- 
taste within her, Dea was silent, absorbed by that kind of ecstacy 
peculiar to the blind, which seems at times to give them a song to 
listen to in their souls, and to make up to them for the light which 
they lack, by some strain of ideal music. Blindness is a cavern, 
reached by the deep harmony of the Eternal. 

While Ursus, addressing Homo, was looking down, Gwynplaine 
had raised his eyes. He was about to drink a cup of tea, but did 
not drink it. He placed it on the table with the slow movement of 
a spring drawn back ; his fingers remained open, his eyes fixed. He 
scarcely breathed. 

A man was standing in the doorway, behind Dea. This man was 
clad in black, with a hood. He wore a wig down to his eyebrows, 
and held in his hand an iron staff with a crown at each end. This 
staff was short and massive. It was like Medusa thrusting her head 
between two branches in Paradise. 

Ursus, who had heard some one enter and raised his head without 
loosing his hold of Homo, recognised the terrible personage. He 
shook from head to foot, and whispered to Gwynplaine,— 

* It’s the wapentake.” 

Gwynplaine recollected. An exclamation of surprise was about to 
escape him, but he restrained it. The iron staff, with the crown at 
each end, was called the iron weapon. It was from this iron weapon, 
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upon which the city officers of justice took the oath when they entered 
on their duties, that the old wapentakes of the English police derived 
their qualification. 

Behind the man in the wig the frightened landlord could just be 
perceived in the shadow. 

Without saying a word, a personification of the muta Themis of 
the old charters, the man stretched his right arm over the radiant 
Dea, and touched Gwynplaine on the shoulder with the iron staff, at 
the same time pointing with his left thumb to the door of the Green 
Box behind him. These gestures, all the more imperious for their 
silence, meant, follow me. 

“ Pro signo exeundi, sursum trahe,” says the old Norman record. 

He who had been touched by the iron weapon had no right but the 
right of obedience. To that mute order there was no reply. The 
harsh penalties of the English law threatened the refractory. Gwyn- 
plaine felt a shock under the rigid touch of the law; then he sat as 
though petrified. 

If, instead of having been merely grazed on the shoulder, he had 
been struck a violent blow on the head with the iron staff, he could 
not have been more stunned. He knew that the police officer sum- 
moned him to follow ; but why? Zzat he could not understand. 

On his part Ursus, too, was thrown into the most painful agitation, 
but he saw matters pretty distinctly. His thoughts ran on the 
jugglers and preachers, his competitors, on informations laid against 
the Green Box, on that delinquent the wolf, on his own affair with 
the three Bishopsgate commissioners, and who knows ?—perhaps— 
but that would be too fearful—Gwynplaine’s unbecoming and factious 
speeches touching the royal authority. 

He trembled violently. 

Dea was smiling. 

Neither Gwynplaine nor Ursus pronounced a word. They had 
both the same thought: not to frighten Dea. It may have struck 
the wolf as well, for he ceased growling. True, Ursus did not loose 
him. 

Homo, however, was a prudent wolf when occasion required. 
Who is there who has not remarked a kind of intelligent anxiety in 
animals? It may be that to the extent to which a wolf can under- 
stand mankind, he felt that he was an outlaw. 

Gwynplaine rose. 

Resistance was impracticable, as Gwynplaine knew. He remem- 
bered Ursus’s words, and there was no question possible. He re- 
mained standing in front of the wapentake. The latter raised the iron 
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staff back from Gwynplaine’s shoulder, and drawing it back, held it 
out straight, in an attitude of command : a constable’s attitude well 
understood in those days by the whole people, and which expressed 
the following order :—‘ Let this man, and no other, follow me. The 
rest remain where they are. Silence!” 

No curious followers allowed. In all times the police have had a 
taste for such arrests. This description of seizure was termed 
sequestration of the person. 

The wapentake turned round in one motion, like a piece of 
mechanism revolving on its own pivot, and with grave and magis- 
terial step proceeded towards the door of the Green Box. 

-Gwynplaine looked at Ursus. The latter went through a pan- 
tomime composed thus: he shrugged his shoulders, placed both 
elbows close to his hips, with his hands out, and knitted his 
brows into chevrons; all which signifies;—we must submit to the 
unknown. 

Gwynplaine looked at Dea. She was in her dream. She was still 
smiling. He put the ends of his fingers to his lips, and sent her an 
unutterable kiss. 

Ursus, relieved of some portion of his terror, now that the wapen- 
take’s back was turned, seized the moment to whisper in Gwynplaine’s 
ear,— 

** On your life, do not speak until you are questioned.” 

Gwynplaine, with the same care to make no noise as he would have 
taken in a sick room, took his hat and cloak from the hook on the 
partition, wrapped himself up to the eyes in the cloak, and pushed 
down his hat over his forehead. Not having been to bed, he had his 
working clothes still on, and his leather esclavin round his neck. 
Once more he looked at Dea. Having reached the door, the wapentake 
raised his staff, and began to descend the steps; then Gwynplaine 
set out as if that man was dragging him by an invisible chain. Ursus 
watched Gwynplaine leave the Green Box. At that moment the 
wolf gave a low growl, but Ursus silenced him, and whispered, “‘ He 
is coming back.” 

In the yard, Master Nicless was stemming, with servile and im- 
perious gestures, the cries of terror raised by Vinos and Fibi, as in 
great distress they watched Gwynplaine led away, and the mourning- 
coloured garb and the ‘ron staff of the wapentake. 

These two girls were like petrifactions: they were in the attitude 
of stalactites. Govicum, stunned, was looking open-mouthed out of 
a window. 

The wapentake preceded Gwynplaine by a few steps, never turning 
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round or looking at him, in that icy ease which is given by the know- 
ledge that one is the law. 

In death-like silence they both crossed the yard, went through the 
dark tap-room, and reached the street. A few passers-by had 
collected about the inn door, and the justice of the quorum was 
there at the head of a squad of police. ‘The idlers, stupefied and 
without breathing a word, opened out and stood aside, with English 
discipline, at sight of the constable’s staff. ‘The wapentake moved 
off in the direction of the narrow street, then called the Little Strand, 
running by the Thames; and Gwynplaine, with the justice of the 
quorum’s men in ranks on each side, like a double hedge, pale, with- 
out a motion except that of his steps, wrapped in his cloak as in a 
shroud, was leaving the inn further and further behind him as he 
followed the taciturn man, like a statue following a spectre. 


( 70 be continued.) 














BEZIQUE. 


YEAR ago the game of bézique was scarcely played 
in this country. All of a sudden a bézique epidemic 
took possession of the sober inhabitants of these isles, 
and the complaint is still raging with great virulence. 

We propose to devote a few pages to bézique, in hopes of alleviating 
some of the more dangerous symptoms of déziguemanie, just as in the 

fourteenth century music was played to those afflicted with the 
dancing mania. 

It has been before remarked in the pages of Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine that games spring into existence no one knows exactly how; 
and in accordance with this rule the origin of bézique is a matter of 
speculation. Some are of opinion that it is derived from a game 
called sixty-six, which is popular in Italy and Germany; but the 
resemblance between bézique and sixty-six is not so striking as, in 
our opinion, to warrant this derivation. We have heard the inven- 
tion of bézique as a new game ascribed to the Swiss, the French, and 
the Americans, but without any sufficient reason. 

If we refer to other games, we shall often find that the best of 
them are developments of previously existing games. Thus croquet 
is in all probability a development of pail-mall, and whist seems to 
be a compound of all that is best out of the games of trump, ruff, 
whisk and swabbers, ruff and honours, and slam. We are inclined 
to believe in a similar history of bézique, and to argue that it is a 
compromise between the games of drusguembille, [homme de brou, 
and driscan or brisgue, with some original additions. 

The game of drusguembille was played formerly by two, but now 
usually by three, four, or five persons. When two or four played, a 
pack of thirty-two cards was used; when three or five played, two 
sevens, one black and one red, were thrown out, reducing the pack 
to thirty. The reason of this was that cards should not remain over 
at the end of the deal. When four played, two were partners against 
the other two. 

The cards ranked as at bézique, the aces and tens (called brus- 
quembilles) were the best cards. The highest card of the same suit 
won the trick ; trumps won other suits. 
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Each player had three cards dealt him, the three being dealt 
together, and not one by one; the next or top of the stock was 
turned for trumps, and left partly under the stock. Then the eldest 
hand played any card out of those dealt him, and so on with the 
other hands in turn, it not being obligatory to follow suit, and the 
players also being allowed to trump though holding a card of the 
suit led, 

The winner of the trick took a card from the top of the stock, and 
the others after him, restoring the number of cards in hand to three 
as at first. The winner of the first trick might exchange the turn-up 
for a trump in his hand, instead of taking the top card. This, how- 
ever, was not the original game. After the first trick was won, and 
a fresh card taken by each player, another trick was played in the 
same way, the last winner having the lead ; and so on until all the 
stock was exhausted, the person who took the last card having to 
take the turn-up or the card exchanged for it. 

The cards were played out to the end in the same way, only in 
the three last tricks no fresh cards could be taken in, and the players 
were obliged to follow suit or to trump. 

All this is very similar to bézique. The mode of scoring, however, 
was different. 

The player of the ace of trumps was paid two all round by each 
player. The player of an ace also received two all round ; but if the 
ace did not win the trick he had to pay two all round. 

The ten received or paid one all round in a similar manner. 

A certain stake (agreed on) was put down by each player at the 
beginning of the game, to form a pool. After the hands were played 
out, each player examined his tricks, and counted how many “points” 
he had. The points were counted as follows: for each ace, 11; for 
each ten, 10; for each king, 4; for each queen, 3; and for each 
knave, 2. The player who had the most points in his tricks won the 
pool. 

L’homme de brou was played by four persons, two against two. 
The pack was a piquet pack of thirty-two cards. The rank of the 
cards was as before. Eight cards were dealt to each player by two 
or by three at a time. The last card was turned up for trumps. 

At this game there was no stock to draw from. It was not 
allowed to revoke, and the tricks were played as at whist, except that 
the ten ranked after the ace. 

The score accrued from marriages and from certain points in the 
tricks won. Ifa player had dealt him the king and queen of trumps, 
he scored, or rather received from a box of counters, 40 ; king, queen, 
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and knave of trumps, (also called a marriage) 60 ; king and queen of 
a plain suit, 20; king, queen, and knave of a plain suit, 30. These 
marriages could be declared when either partner won a trick, and 
when declared, the requisite number of counters was taken from 
the box. ‘ 

Marriages could also be made in the tricks, and scored to the 
winners. Thus if two partners played king and queen of trumps in 
the same trick and won it, they scored 80 ; if they lost the trick, they 
had 80 scored against them. Similarly, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps in a trick scored 120 to the winners ; king and queen of a 
plain suit, 40; king, queen, and knave of a plain suit, 60. These 
marriages were paid for by the adverse side out of any score they 
might have received from the box. If they had not enough they 
owed the balance. 

At the end of the hand, each side scored the points in their tricks 
as at brusquembille, the cards having the same values ; and these 
points were added to those already scored for marriages. 

The game was played 300 up; if the other side had more than 
150, it was a single game; if less than 150, it was a double game. 
If the other side had nothing, it was a quadruple game; and a 
quadruple game could be won by sending back the adversaries if 
they had to pay a marriage. Thus, suppose A and C (partners) had 
270 points, and made a marriage of 40 ; if B and D had only scored 
30, they could not pay 40. They would owe ten, and would lose a 
quadruple game. 

The players were provided with a box of counters. At the end of 
the hand they helped themselves from the box to the required 
number for the points ; and if they owed any marriages, paid them 
from the counters that thus accrued to them. But when the game 
was advanced, and the side had enough counters in hand to pay a 
marriage, the marriage was paid for at the time of declaring. This 
somewhat inconvenient arrangement was necessary, as the points 
made in play and marriages dealt originally were paid for from the 
box ; the marriages made in play from one side to the other, and not 
out of the box. 

If one side won all the tricks in one hand, they scored a treble 
game, and (with certain exceptions) the hand counted as a game by 
itself, and did not affect previous scores. 

It is to be observed that in this game the scoring was by tens only. 
Thus, if A and C made 51, 52, 53, or 54 points in one hand, they 
would only count 50; but if they made 55, 56, 57, 58, or 59, they 
counted 60. But in a hand that won the game, the full number of 
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points must be made; thus, being 270, and wanting 30, 25 would 
not win; 30 or more must be scored. If, however, A and C had 
some points over in the previous deal which were not scored, they 
were allowed to win the game if these added in scored 301 or more. 

In this game, as well as in brusquembille, several points of re- 
semblance to bézique will be noticed, such as marriages and scoring 
by tens. 

The game of driscan or brisque was played by two persons, with 
a piquet pack. Five cards were given to each, sometimes six to each, 
the eleventh or thirteenth card being turned for trumps, and placed 
under the stock. The cards ranked as at bézique. ‘The non-dealer 
played the first card, after which the winner of the trick. Before 
playing again, each took a card from the stock, the winner drawing 
first. ‘The players were at liberty to revoke, except in the last five 
tricks, when they were obliged to follow suit ; and, if they had none 
of the suit led, to trump. 

The seven of trumps could be exchanged for the turn up by the 
winner of a trick. 

The scores accrued by declaring sequences, marriages, and four 
cards of a kind—four aces, kings, queens, knaves, or tens. The 
rules about declaring were the same as at the present game of 
bézique—that is, for example, the same cards could not count twice 
in sequences, but they could in combinations of a different class, as 
in marriage or four of a kind. 

The scores were rather complicated. A quint major in trumps (the 
five best) won the game ; a quint to a king, scored 300 ; to a queen, 
200; toaknave, 100. A quart major in trumps scored 200; to a 
king, 160; to a queen, 120; to a knave, 80; to aten, 60. A tierce 
major in trumps scored 120; to a king, 100; to a queen, 80; to 
a knave, 60 ; toa ten, 40; toa nine, 20. Sequences in other suits 
counted half the above. Four aces scored 150; four tens, 100; 
four kings, 80; four queens, 60; four knaves, 40. Marriage in 
trumps scored 40; in other suits, 20. Marriages made in a trick, as 
by playing a king to a queen, scored the same as marriages in the 
hand. If a court (picture) card, an ace, or a ten was turned up, the 
dealer scored 10; sometimes an ace turned up scored 30. A blaze 
{all court cards) dealt, scored 20 to the holder; and the player 
continued to score 20 at each draw so long as he drew only court 
cards. A carte blanche (no court cards) dealt scored 10, and so on 
till a picture card was drawn. These last two scores are omitted 
in the modern game. The ace of trumps, unless already counted in 
some other combination, scored 30. The winner of the last trick of 
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the stock scored 10. If the five cards in hand, after the stock was 
exhausted, were all trumps, the holder scored 30. This score is now 
omitted. If one player made all the last five tricks, he counted 20. 
The winner of the most tricks in one deal counted 10. If it so 
happened that one player won every trick in a hand, he won the 
game. 

The game consisted of 600 points. 

After the hand was played out each player examined his tricks, and 
scored for all aces, tens, kings, queens, and knaves, the same as at 
brusquembille. 

There was another game very like brisque, called cing-cents, 500 
being the game. The score for the cards in the tricks was as before, 
but only two sequences counted, viz., quint major in trumps, 250 ; 
quint major in any other suit, 125. Four aces, 100; four tens, 80; 
four kings, 60; four queens, 40; four knaves, 30; marriage in 
trumps, 40 ; in other suits, 20. Exchanging the seven of trumps, ro. 
Brisque, which curiously enough did not exist in the old game of 
brisque itself, was knave of diamonds and queen of spades, 4o. 
Brisque was sometimes played in a sort of half-and-half-way between 
briscan and cing-cents. 

It seems scarcely to admit of a doubt that brisque and cing-cents 
were the immediate parents of bézique. Brisque itself, is said to 
have descended from a much older game, called mariage, of which 
we are not aware that any written account exists. Brisque and 
bézique seem to bear a relationship to each other similar to that 
which holds between the games of trump and whist. 

It seems not unlikely that some genius who knew these games, 
conceived the “happy thought” of shuffling two piquet packs to- 
gether, and playing drisgue with them. The new game would natu- 
rally require some modifications, which the aforesaid genius, or his 
associates, would as naturally make; and hence this game, which 
now only required christening. ‘Give it a name, I beg;” and so 
it was ushered forth to the world as desi, bésigue, or bésique, for no 
particular reason that we are aware of, unless, possibly, that it might 
bear one more point of resemblance to brusquembille. Of that game 
it is written in the Académie des Jeux, “ No account can be given con- 
cerning the name of this game, unless we suppose it to be the fancy 
of him that invented it; for it has no sort of relation to the game.” 

The reason of the popularity of bézique is, doubtless, that, though 
it requires a good deal of skill to play it well, yet it offers so many 
chances to an indifferent player as to give him hopes even against a 
superior antagonist. Moreover, it is an easy game to learn ; and is 
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therefore suited to those who, without being regular card players, like 
an occasional game in the long winter evenings. 

Bézique is played in a variety of ways, and several points in the 
game are disputed. Thus, it is disputed which is the last trick, and 
whether a higher card of any suit, or only of the suit led, wins the 
trick. These points we have settled to our own satisfaction by 
referring to the parent games; and so in similar cases, unless we 
deemed modern innovations improvements, we have been guided by 
the brisque precedent. We will conclude this paper by explaining 
the game of bézique so far as to enable any one to play at it. Two- 
handed bézique is the best game, and is, therefore, the one we shall 
describe. 

If ordinary packs of cards only are at hand, the twos, threes, fours, 
fives, and sixes must be thrown out of two packs ; and the remaining 
cards shuffled together and used as one pack. 

The players sit opposite to each other, and cut for deal. The 
lowest bézique card deals. At bézique the cards rank as at whist, 
except that the ten comes after the ace. 

The non-dealer cuts the pack, and the dealer, having re-united the 
packets, gives eight cards to each player, by three at a time twice, 
and by two at atime once to each. The undealt cards are called the 
stock. The top card of the stock is turned up for trumps, and is 
placed face upwards rather under the stock, but so that its value can 
be readily seen. The rest of the stock is placed between the players, 
and spread out a little. 

The non-dealer has the first lead. He may play any card from his 
hand he pleases. The other player plays also any card he pleases ; 
the two cards so played forming a trick. There is no restriction as 
to the card to be played by the second hand ; he may follow suit or 
not, as he pleases ; he may trump or not, as he pleases; and may 
trump, although he has in his hand a card of the suit led. 

Whoever wins the trick draws the top card from the stock, and puts 
it to his hand. The loser of the trick draws the next card, and thus 
each gets eight cards again, as at first. 

The winner of the trick then leads, the other player plays a card, 
and then each draws again from the stock, the winner drawing first. 
This drawing and playing continues till all the stock is exhausted, the 
loser of the last trick, as it is called, taking the trump (or the card 
exchanged for it, of which presently). 

The eight cards last in hand are played somewhat differently ; but 
we postpone them for the present. 

The highest card of the same suit wins the trick, remembering 
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that the ten comes after the ace. If tie cards are played, the leader 
wins. ‘Trumps win other suits. 

The tricks are left face upwards on the table till the end of the 
hand. They are of no value; but they must not be searched during 
the play. 

The principal object of the play is to promote in the hand certain 
combinations of cards, which, when declared (according to the rules 
which will be laid down), score as in the following table. Aces and 
tens won during the playalso score to the winner, not as declared cards, 
but simply from the fact of winning them. And the winner of the 
trick prior to the play of the last eight cards also scores for winning 
that trick. 


BEZIQUE SCORES. 

















+ 7 
+ + 
+ + 
Seven of trumps (a club is shown, but | If turned up, dealer marks.......... +. 10 
of course any suit may be trumps accord- | Player declaring or exchanging seven 
ing to the turn up). Of CHUN TNAFES «.........ciapeasoare 10 
King and queen of any suit not trumps | Player declaring marriage marks....,. 20 
(called marriage). Player declaring marriage in trumps 
King and queen of the trump suit TRATES... dooce -icccdecssesnces seseotseate 40 
(called marriage in trumps or royal mar- 
riage). 





Queen of spades and knave of dia- | Player declaring bézique marks...... 40 


monds (called bézique). Player declaring double bézique 
Queen of spades and knave of dia- MURINE i iscciccesiceacsattbsessosbe 500* 
monds, declared twice in one deal by in addition to the 40 already scored. 


the same player (called double bézique). 

Note.—In order to entitle to double bézique all four cards must be on the table 
at the same time and unplayed to a trick. If all four are declared together, only 
500 can be scored, and not 540. 

When spades or diamonds are trumps the bézique cards are the queen of clubs 
and the knave of hearts. 





* Some players think this score too high, and by agreement reduce it to 300. 
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The four aces (the four suits are | Player declaring four aces marks.:. 100 
shown, but any four aces will do, 
whether duplicates or not). 












































Four kings (any four will do, whether | Player declaring four kings marks... 80 
duplicates or not). 





Four queens (any four will do, whe- | Player declaring four queens marks... 60 
ther duplicates or not), 





Four knaves (any four will do, whe- | Player declaring four knaves marks 40 
ther duplicates or not). 





























*.? 
S| 
a? 
Sequence of five best trumps. | Playerdeclaring sequence marks... 250° 


in addition to 40 previously scored for marriage in trumps. 


ACES AND TENS, 


Aces and tens in tricks, | Each player for each one adds to his 
WEOUR <cccccnes Rai tRte cin vcsceiencddeces 10 
LAST TRICK. 
‘Tie wWittmer of thie baat trick wiaehes 0.005 000sccsccsaspestsccssnesssco FO 


Declaring is done in this way. Immediately after winning a trick, 
and before drawing a card from the stock, if the winner holds any of 
the combinations of cards shown in the previous list, he places them 
face upwards on the table, and adds to his score the number set 
opposite to each. The cards so shown are left on the table; but 
they still form part of the hand, and can be played to a trick, just 
like cards that have not been declared. It is not compulsory to 





» This score is sometimes reduced by agreement to 200, 
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declare ; indeed, it is often the game to hold up scoring cards for 
some time, so as not to let the adversary know the contents of the 
hand. A card cannot be led or played to a trick, and at the same 
time declared. 


The seven of trumps may be exchanged for the turn up after 
winning a trick, the seven being put in the place of the turn up, and 
the turn up being taken into the player’s hand. Both sevens may be 
thus exchanged ; but as it would be absurd to exchange one seven 
for another, the second seven is simply declared, like any other card 
or combination. 

It is important to note the following limitations as to the right of 
declaring. It used to be the game only to allow one declaration to 
one trick ; but now, after winning a trick, the player may declare all 
he has in hand provided one combination forms no part of the other. 
Thus, bézique and four aces may be declared at the same time and 
140 marked ; but king, queen of spades, and knave of diamonds, 
cannot be all declared together to form marriage and bézique. One 
combination must first be declared, and then after winning another 
trick the other combination can be made by putting down the third 
card. 

A declaration cannot be made of cards that are already all on the table. 
Thus, if four queens, including a bézique queen, have been shown, 
and then four knaves, including a bézique knave, the bézique queen 
and knave cannot be declared as bézique. In order to score all that 
can be made of these cards after the queens are declared, the bézique 
must next be declared, and then after winning another trick, the three. 
knaves in hand can be added to the bézique knave to score four 
knaves. 

A card once declared can only be declared again provided the combination- 
in which it afterwards appears, is of a different class. For example, 
the bézique queen can be declared in bézique, marriage, ahd four 
queens ; but having been once married she cannot be married again, 
and having taken part in one set of four queens, she cannot take part 
in another set. Having been declared in single bézique, she cannot 
form part of another single bézique. 

The winner of a trick containing an ace or a ten, at once adds 10 
to his score ; if the trick contains two aces or two tens, or one of 
each, he adds 20. ‘There are various ways of scoring aces and tens, 
but the above is by far the best and simplest. 

The winner of the last trick scores 10. The last trick is the same 
as at driscan, viz., the last trick before the stock is exhausted. When 
two cards of the stock (the trump and another card) remain on the 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. N 
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table, the player winning the trick scores 10. This is called the last 
trick, or last open trick, though eight tricks remain to be played. 
Some players make the last trick of all the last trick ; but they have 
been misled by the word “last.” The player scoring the last open 
trick may, at the same time, declare anything in his hand. After this, 
all declarations cease ; the last two cards of the stock are taken, and 
the play of the last eight tricks commences. 

All cards on the table that have been declared but not played, are 
now taken up by the player owning them. ‘The winner of the last 
trick leads, and now the rules of play alter. 

The second player must follow suit if he can, and must win the 
trick if he can. If he holds a trump and cannot follow suit, he must 
win the trick by trumping. The winner of the trick leads to the 
next. The tricks are only of value for aces and tens as before. 

The game is 1000. If a match or farfie is played, it is generally 
the best three games out of five. If one player gets 1000 before his 
adversary scores 500, the game counts as a double. 


** CAVENDISH,” 
Author of the ‘‘ Laws and Principles of Whist,” &c., &c. 
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A LAY OF FREEDOM. 


A spectre in the nations far and wide ; 
9 Thy name has fostered many a bloody scene, 
te And patriots in thy sacred causé have died : 
The people’s goddess! No, thy noble mien 
The despots of the earth can never hide : 
Thy spirit thrills the brave in every clime, 
For thou art deathless, and thy name sublime. 


Yes, thou art slavery’s fierce unconquered foe, 
Though often worsted in the conflict—still 
The trampled millions in thy footsteps go, 
With loud acclaim make known thy sovereign will : 
To thee all nations crushed a fealty owe, 
Proud of thy bravery and thy dauntless skill ; 
And though thou art not throned in every land, 
Thou shalt be queen where perjured tyrants stand. 


Thy glorious battles in the days gone by 
Shall never be erased from history’s page ; 
But like the stars in yon eternal sky, 
Live on to brighten every dawning age : 
Like lessons read by every eager eye, 
And loved by every true and righteous sage : 
For though thy victories have been stained with gore, 
Their gifts will bless the world for evermore ! 


Thy cause is holy—sacred is thy tongue 
That speaks the prayers of every groaning state, 
In words as tender as a plaintive song, 
That tells of some poor outcast’s tragic fate : 
For those whom thou art with have suffered long, 
For justice like imprisoned children wait ; 
Desert them not, but when their hour has come 
Rise up and boldly strike their rulers dumb ! 





OO long uncrowned, fair Freedom, thou hast been, 
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The good of every land, fair Freedom, own 

Thy worth, and pine to see thy beauteous face, 
To hear thy voice loud as a trumpet blown, 

Speak comfort unto every bondaged race, 
Now left in wailing misery alone, 

Like culprits chained in some small sunless place ; 
Around thy name their hopes long baffled throng, 
That thou wilt yet avenge long centuries of wrong! 


Thy struggles have inspired the weak and low, 
Thy beauty, virgin-like, has thrilled each heart ; 
Though blood again for thee may freely flow, 
As in the past, a nobler life will start 
In nations, as when storms have ceased to blow, 
And Heaven gleams through the clouds that break and part ; 
Still chainless as the wind that roams the plain, 
Thou mayst be curbed, but never, never slain ! 


S. H. BRADBURY. 
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ALABAMAS OF THE FUTURE. 


GO feature of our foreign policy possesses at the present 
») time anything like the interest and importance which 
> attach to the “ Alabama claims,” and there is little 
likelihood that the name of this ship will be forgotten 
by future generations, either in England or America, even if it does 
not become associated with anything more serious than the efforts 
of the diplomatists of the two countries. We do not in this article 
propose to say much of her exploits—are they not written in the 
book of Captain Semmes ?—but to draw attention to some of the 
lessons in naval policy so forcibly taught by her career, and to 
describe the attempts made by the Americans and ourselves to profit 
by the experience thus gained. Looked at from this point of view, 
her history is soon told. A ship of very moderate dimensions (goo 
tons burden), of far from high speed under steam—said by Captain 
Semmes not to exceed ten knots per hour—and with a light arma- 
ment, but fully rigged and speedy under sail, did much in the course 
of two years towards destroying the mercantile marine which at the 
outbreak of the war stood next to our own in the carrying trade of 
the world. It is true that in performing these services the Alabama 
had the help of one or two similar cruisers, but to her fell the lion’s 
share both of the service and the fame. The Sumter led the way, 
and did good service, but she was not at all to be compared to the 
Alabama ; and the names of the //orida and Shenandoah have almost 
faded out of the public memory, while the mere mention of the 
Alabama's name brings back to all our minds the vivid recollection 
of the time when every paragraph of news respecting her doings was 
eagerly devoured, and when the latest information respecting her 
whereabouts was looked for almost with as much interest as news 
from the mighty armies then face to face. In America, as we can 
well understand, even a deeper interest was taken in her doings, both 
by the Federals and the Confederates, the one regarding her as a 
pirate preying upon their unprotected merchant ships, the other as a 
gallant upholder of the Confederate power. We have no means of 
judging how great the amount of damage actually done by the A/az- 
ama may have been ; but, while Mr. Sumner’s late estimate is pro- 
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bably a /##/e too high, there can be no doubt that the actual loss of 
property to the citizens of the Northern States, added to the loss 
consequent on the terrible check thus put upon the development or 
their mercantile marine, really constituted a most important item in 
the balance of the national accounts rendered necessary by the civil 
war. 

There were, of course, certain conditions essential to the complete 
success of a cruiser like the A/adama ; and we can readily discern 
what those conditions are, now that the events of the civil war have 
become matters of history. In the halcyon days when the A/adama 
was rapidly adding prize to prize, and Captain Semmes was increas- 
ing his collection of chronometers—which he naively admits it was 
one of his amusements “to wind and compare daily”—the Federal 
flag was almost entirely absent from foreign stations, nearly every 
available ship being used for the maintenance of the blockade, so 
that the A/adama in the course of her cruises only had to fight twice 
with war ships. The first of these actions was that with the gunboat 
Hatteras, which was sunk, and the second that with the Kearsage, in 
which the A/abama met the same fate. In nearly every sea she 
sailed her course was unopposed, and the record of her doings pre- 
sents scarcely any other features than those connected with the 
capture of unarmed merchant ships. The Federals were fully con- 
scious of the only means that would suffice to put a period to her 
havoc-spreading career, and as soon as ever they had provided for 
the still more pressing exigencies of the blockade, proceeded to con- 
struct the Xcarsage and her consorts specially for the purpose of 
destroying the A/abama. The spectacle must, however, have been 
most irritating to the citizens of a powerful republic, when they had 
for the time to bear unresistingly the injuries done to their commerce 
by such an intrinsically despicable adversary ; injuries which, by their 
frequent repetition, threatened a serious drain of vital vigour, although, 
like the gnat’s bite, individually of little moment. 

The strenuous efforts required and made at this time to provide 
an efficient blockading force are, perhaps, appreciated by only a few 
of our readers. When the war broke out, the navy of the United 
States consisted of 42 ships in commission, 26 of these only being 
screw vessels of war. With this force available, the Secretary of the 
Navy was called upon to form the blockade of a coast-line exceeding 
3000 miles in length, and abounding with inlets, ports, and inner 
coast-lines, while in the neighbourhood were hovering crowds of 
adventurous blockade runners, ready to take the risk of capture for 
‘the sake of the chance of getting safely through with their precious 
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cargoes. Both sides fully recognised the important effect which the 
blockade must have if it could be completed, and in one of his 
Reports the Secretary of the Federal Navy thus describes the action 
he took under these circumstances :—“ It was necessary, first of all, 
to make available every naval vessel, to recall our foreign squadron, 
to increase our force by building new vessels, and by procuring for 
naval purposes from the merchant service every steamer which could 
be made a fighting vessel, to enlarge at once the capacity of the navy 
yards, to put into requisition the founderies and the workshops of 
the country for supplies of ordnance and steam machinery, to aug- 
ment the number of the seamen, and to supply the deficiency of 
officers by selecting experienced and able ship-masters and others 
from the mercantile marine.” By efforts such as these the number 
of ships in commission was doubled within four months of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and in nine months had risen from 42 to 
264. A year after the number stood at 427, and at the end of the 
year 1864—about three years and three-quarters from the outbreak 
of the war—it had reached 671. These are noteworthy facts, and 
they show most conclusively that nothing but sheer inability to do 
more prevented the earlier construction of ships of the Kearsage class. 
We all know how the end came at last, and how the efforts of the 
Federals were rewarded. Gradually, but surely, the grasp of their 
blockading squadrons tightened round the Confederate coast ; port 
after port was closed to the blockade-runners ; and unable themselves 
to produce the munitions of war or the mavérie/ required for the con- 
tinuance of the struggle, the Confederates had to yield. Had they 
become possessed of any armoured war ships which could have 
broken the blockade, the result might have been different, or at least 
the end would not have come so soon. 

But while the Federal war-fleet, numerous as it soon became, was 
fully occupied in keeping watch and ward along the Southern coast, 
the Sumter and other cruisers at first, and afterwards the A/abama, 
were roving far and wide, and bringing home most unpleasantly to the 
minds of Northern ship-owners the fact, that while the Confederates 
had no navy that could meet their own, they had ships afloat which 
could overhaul, capture, and ransom or destroy any merchant- 
man. In the instructions which Captain Semmes received before 
sailing in the Sumter he was ordered “ to do the enemy’s commerce 
the greatest injury in the shortest time ;” and certainly all the 
cruisers equipped by the Confederates acted up to the letter of these 
instructions. The policy adopted by the Southern States was not at 
all a new one, it was only a repetition of that which, under the name 
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of “ privateering,” had become famous in the olden times, when 
steamships were not. Captain Semmes energetically repudiates the 
idea that the Sumter and the Alabama were privateers, basing his 
objection to that title on the fact that they were regularly commis- 
sioned by the Confederate Government. The Northerners gave 
them a worse name, and, even in official documents, termed them 
pirates. Whether pirates or not, however, they did the work of 
privateers ; and in nearly all cases sought to avoid ships of war. 
Neither Englishmen nor Americans required to be taught that in 
fighting an enemy whois possessed of a large merchant navy, one of 
the surest means of inflicting damage is the striking a heavy blow at 
its commerce. As far back almost as our naval history extends this 
principle has been acted upon, and perhaps no better illustration of 
the effect of this mode of making war can be given than that afforded 
by the reign of Elizabeth, when English privateers swept the Spanish 
merchant ships, partially armed though they were, from the seas. 
What then, it may be asked, was it which gave such fame to the 
Alabama and her consorts? The answer appears to be simple and 
twofold. First, there were the peculiar circumstances of the struggle, 
in which these cruisers stood alone as the representatives of the Con- 
federate naval power at sea. Secondly, to quote from Captain 
Semmes’ preface :—‘‘ The A/adama was the first steam-ship in the 
history of the world—the defective little Sumter excepted—that was 
let loose against the commerce of a great commercial people. The 
destruction which she caused was enormous. She not only alarmed 
the enemy, but she alarmed all the other nations of the earth which 
had commerce afloat, as they could not be sure that a similar scourge, 
at some future time, might not be let loose against themselves. The 
Alabama, in consequence, became famous. It was the fame of steam.” 
To understand the full force of this observation, it must be remem- 
bered that, although steamships are now very extensively employed in 
the mercantile marine, yet the great majority of merchant ships—in 
fact, nearly all those employed in the carrying trade to distant countries 
—are still equipped as sailing ships, some of them having, it is true, 
auxiliary steam power, that enables them to proceed at low speed 
through the region of the calms, or to make some headway should 
progress under sail in the course desired become impossible. Against 
other sailing vessels, equipped as privateers, these merchantmen for- 
merly had some chance, as their superior fleetness might save them ; 
but against a steam privateer, even of moderate speed only, like the 
Alabama, they have no chance whatever. Perhaps it was this fact 
more than any other that gave rise to the belief, formerly so wide- 
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spread, in the great speed of the A/adama, since she was usually 
engaged in overhauling sailing ships. As we have said, Captain 
Semmes puts her full speed down at ten knots; and it is well 
known that most of our iron-clads have considerably higher speeds ; 
while the Atlantic mail steamers occasionally make passages across 
at an average speed of thirteen or fourteen knots. The A/abama’s 
career would probably have been cut short much sooner had she been 
a cruiser engaged in destroying British commerce, for our war ships 
on foreign stations were constantly crossing her path ; and, being so 
much superior in fighting power, while they possessed equal or 
greater speed, would, without doubt, have either captured or sunk 
her. The success she achieved, however, points clearly to the advan- 
tage which this country would possess in war time in having such a 
numerous fleet of swift ocean-going mail steamers: since, by supply 
ing them with one or two heavy guns, they might be turned into com- 
merce-destroying cruisers, quite as useful as, if not more efficient 
than, the A/abama, their very high speed and great coal supply 
enabling them to steam away from all, or nearly all, ships of war be- 
longing to other countries. America and France could, it is true, do 
something in the same direction ; but their resources are only limited 
when compared with our own. 

Naval men, both in this country and America, not only became 
impressed with the advantages that would result from the employment 
of this irregular force of steam privateers ; but also began to advocate 
the introduction into the war navies of a class of swift, unarmoured 
cruisers—A/abamas of the future—which should have a good, though 
not a very heavy armament ; should be able to fight any other un- 
armoured ship, and should be faster than the fastest mail steamers, 
so that they could “ show heels ” to any iron-clad, and overhaul any 
merchant ship, whether equipped as a privateer or not. It was in 
America that this idea first took a tangible form ; and, as soon as the 
completion of the blockade permitted, a class of ship was designed, and 
several vessels were pushed on with all possible rapidity, in order to 
fulfil the requirements which the naval authorities considered essential 
in these swift cruisers. No secret was made of the employment pro- 
posed for them. In case of a war with England, they were to “ wipe 
out our mercantile marine ;” or, to quote from another description, 
they were “ to have out-A/abamaed the A/abama in chasing, capturing, 
and destroying British shipping.” No words of ours can, however, 
so properly convey an idea of the real sentiments of Americans re- 
specting this, the so-called Wampanoag class, as those written by an 
American; and on this account we have extracted the following 
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passage from Dr. Boynton’s “ History of the Navy During the Re- 
bellion,” a work, be it observed, of which its author states that “the 
whole material for this work has been drawn from documents in pos- 
session of the Navy Department ;” so that it may be regarded as 
semi-official. Speaking of these cruisers, he says :—‘ It was evident 
that in case of a war with France or England, or both, though we 
might with our iron-clads defend our coast from the combined attack, 
yet if we had no powerful ocean cruisers with which to destroy their 
commerce, or threaten them at home, that our coast might be 
virtually blockaded by their fleets and our commerce destroyed ; 
while their own merchant ships would be safely employed on every 
sea... . The enterprise and energy which characterised the (Navy) 
Department during the whole war enabled it to provide for these new 
dangers, while sorely pressed by the difficulties and burdens of the 
rebellion. It decided to lay down an entirely new class of ships, of 
which the Wampanoag may be regarded as the type. It was not in- 
tended that these vessels should be overloaded with a battery. 
Their armament consists of a few heavy guns. They are full ship- 
rigged ; their capacity for carrying coal is great in proportion to their 
size ; and under either sail or steam they were expected to make at 
least fifteen knots per hour... . The peculiarities of these ships 
are obvious ; their spread of canvas is enormous, and this, with their 
great length and comparative narrowness ‘of beam, gives them the 
utmost speed attainable by vessels under sail. At the same time, 
instead of the weight of a full battery, they carry the most powerful 
engines that even their immense hulls can bear; and have, therefore, 
the maximum speed which any ocean steamer has yet attained. 
Their few heavy guns, and the rapidity of their movements, enable 
them to cope with any wooden ship if they choose to risk a battle ; 
and they are fleet enough to avoid a conflict when they do not desire 
to fight. In case of a war with England, it is quite easy to see what 
the proper work of such cruisers would be. It would not be to fight 
the British Navy, for we have other ships better fitted for that work. 
It would not be their province to defend our coast and sea-board 
cities, for that can be done effectually by our iron-clads, But let one 
of these enormous sea-racers take in a full supply of coal, and then, 
using her engines only when absolutely necessary, cross the ocean 
under sail, and place herself on one of the highways of British com- 
merce, prepared there to use steam or sails as might best suit her 
purpose, who can measure the havoc she would make? Suppose 
thirty such were scattered over the seas, how long would the 
merchant marine of England remain afloat? Such are the formid- 
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able weapons which Great Britain, by her unfriendly and deceitful 
course, has prepared against herself whenever the occasion comes. 
Compared with what these new American steamers are able to do, her 
Alabamas, and Floridas, and Shenandoahs are very harmless ships ; 
and in a war with America now any foreign nation would meet such 
powers for destruction as Europe has never encountered.” 

Happily for Europe, and for this country in particular, the glowing 
anticipations here expressed have scarcely been realised in the ships 
of this class which have been completed and tried. This we shall 
proceed to show hereafter; but would remark before doing so that 
the general policy laid down in the foregoing extract—minus the 
“tall talk” with which Dr. Boynton has seen fit to embellish his 
outline of it—is undoubtedly a good one, and that there is no primé 
facie reason why it should not have been realised in most of its par- 
ticulars. We have already drawn attention to the high speed and 
moderate armament which unarmoured cruisers should possess ; 
these features the Americans intended to have obtained. The other 
points on which Dr. Boynton lays great stress,—the necessity for a 
large coal supply and good sail power,—are also of primary import- 
ance in this class of ship, and especially in cruisers belonging to a 
country which, unlike England, does not possess coaling stations in 
all parts of the world. When a steam ship is also efficient under sail 
alone, she can obviously economise her coal very greatly by perform- 
ing the greater part of her ordinary services under sail, and reserving 
her steam-power for pressing occasions. We have an excellent 
illustration of this in the A/adama herself, of which Captain Semmes 
observes, “she was a perfect steamer and a perfect sailing ship at 
the same time, neither of her two modes of locomotion being at all 
dependent upon the other.” This fact enabled her to perform nearly 
all her cruising services under sail alone, and to economise fuel to 
such an extent as to make what would have been an eighteen days’ 
supply for continuous steaming last for more than three months. In 
short, it is obvious that unarmoured cruisers should never be without 
sufficient coal on board to enable them to avoid a war ship which 
they cannot fight ; and to ensure this, as well as to enable them to 
proceed on distant and cruising services without renewing the coal 
supply, good sail power and large coal-carrying power must be con- 
joined. As they were burdened neither with heavy weights of armour 
nor large armaments, there was no reason why the intentions of the 
designers of the American ships should not have been realised in 
these respects ; but we shall see that they have not. 

Keeping in mind the foregoing statements, and especially the 
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opinions expressed by Dr. Boynton, let us now turn to a brief exami- 
nation of what has been actually accomplished in America and in 
this country towards the creation of a fleet of unarmoured cruisers. 
As we have said, the Americans led the way, and we shall therefore 
give their ships the precedence. At present, from the best accounts 
in our possession, it appears that there are from ten to fifteen of these 
cruisers belonging to the United States navy, several of these being 
in commission, and others having been tried at sea. Their tonnages 
range from about 3000 to 3700 tons—that is, from three to four times 
the A/abama’s burden—and their lengths from about 310 to 335 feet. 
In external form and proportions they resemble mail steamships 
rather than other classes of war ships, every precaution having been 
taken to provide the fine shape adapted to high speeds. The other 
essential provision for high speed under steam—great engine power 
—has also been made; in fact, it appears that in this respect Dr. 
Boynton’s description falls below the truth, since instead of having 
“the most powerful engines that even their immense hulls can bear,” 
they have engines so powerful as to seriously strain and shake those 
hulls, for we have it stated by reliable authorities that after a cruise 
under steam seams have to be caulked, and other repairs effected, in 
order to restore the ships to efficiency. But even with these, in one 
sense, foo powerful engines, the high estimated speeds cannot be 
attained by most of the ships, the Wampanoag being the only vessel 
that appears to have exceeded thirteen knots at sea. This vessel has 
achieved the highest speed of any steam war ship on record, having, 
according to official American reports, under sail and steam proceeded 
for twenty-four hours at a speed but little below seventeen knots. What 
her speed would have been under steam only, we have no means of 
judging ; but there can be little doubt that it would have reached 
fifteen knots. In this respect, however, she stands alone, and we shall 
see that her superiority to her consorts has been dearly purchased. 
The Madawaska, sister ship to the Wampanoag, made only twelve 
and three-quarter knots on trial ; the Guerriére, another of the class, 
has been beaten by mail steamers in the South Atlantic, her speed 
not exceeding twelve knots ; and the /daho, which, like the others, 
should have gone fifteen knots, has not realised ten knots. The 
last-named ship has proved such a failure, that, when last heard of, 
she was in use as a store and hospital ship. These facts—drawn, 
be it remembered, from American authorities, who are scarcely 
likely to have exaggerated the failure of a class of ship on which 
they had so set their hearts—show that in the prime feature of speed 
under steam, the Wampanoag class, as a whole, are failures; and 
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that the “‘ enormous sea-racers,” as Dr. Boynton styles them, could 
be overtaken, not only by our finest wood frigates, like the Orlando, 
Ariadne, and Galatea, but also by most of our iron-clad ships. What 
their fate would be in either case, we need not attempt to describe. 
Dr. Boynton says they are not intended “ to fight the British navy,” 
and these facts show that they are mot “ fleet enough to avoid a con- 
flict” with our ships; the conclusion is obvious that they cannot 
play the part for which they were designed. 

The Wampanoag is, as we have said, an exception as respects speed, 
and a few additional remarks are required respecting this, the most 
successful vessel of her class. Everything in her design has been 
made to give way to the provision of space and weight for the pro- 
pelling apparatus. Her hold is, to an unusually large extent, taken 
up with engines and boilers; the coal has, in consequence, to be 
carried on the lower deck instead of in the hold, thus inconve- 
niencing the crew ; the weight of the engines, &c., is so great, that 
the ship’s carrying power has been seriously reduced, her coal supply, 
armament, &c., having suffered ; and she has the unusual number of 
four funnels, nearly all other war ships having at most two. Perhaps 
these facts will be better understood if we give a few figures. The 
total weight of the ship and her lading is, in round numbers, 4400 
tons ; her hull weighs at least 2000 tons, and the remaining 2400 tons 
go into weight for engines, boilers, masts, rigging, guns, equipment, 
stores, and provisions. More than one-half of this weight (1250 tons) 
is put into propelling apparatus alone ; and yet these heavy engines 
are not capable of developing greater power than engines by English 
makers—such as Penn or Maudslay—weighing at least 400 tons less, 
would develope. From this it will be seen that about seventeen per 
cent. of the Wampanoag’s total carrying power has been sacrificed to 
the adoption of the type of engines which the American Bureau of 
Steam Engineering have designed ; and to this fact must be attributed 
her failure in nearly every other particular except that of steaming 
capability. Both American and English scientific journals have 
joined in this opinion, and the former assert that the weight of coal 
intended to be carried has been cut down, that the equipment has 
been reduced greatly, and the sail-power almost sacrificed, in order 
to carry these unnecessarily heavy engines. 

Most of the other cruisers appear to be defective in their engine- 
power in proportion to the weight of the engines, but in them the 
sacrifices made are not so great as in the Wampanoag. Still, as their 
speeds under steam are so low, we should be warranted in condemning 
them on that account, even if they had not failed in other most im- 
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portant respects—notably in sail-power and coal-supply. These two 
features are, as we have seen, closely connected; but it must be added 
here, that the rate of consumption of the American engines is much 
higher than—perhaps nearly twice as great as—that of the most im- 
proved engines made in this country. Hence the 700 tons of coal 
which some of these ships are said to carry, would not last longer 
than, say, 500 tons would in the same ship if she had English engines. 
This is most important. With respect to the sailing capabilities of 
these ships, reports are far from satisfactory—at least, to Americans. 
Their spread of canvas is, in fact, far from “ enormous ;” their pro- 
pellers do not lift, and cause a heavy drag when the ships are sailing; 
and so far are they from having “the utmost speed attainable by 
vessels under sail,” that some of them are stated by American journals 
to be incapable of tacking without the aid of steam. The Army and 
Navy Journal, for example, says of this class, ‘‘the vessels which of 
all others should be of the highest efficiency under canvas are the 
least efficient under sail of any ever built for the navy. They can- 
not even tack without the use of steam.” All these statements go 
to prove that in these respects, as well as in speed under steam, the 
cruisers have fallen far below what was intended, and that they could 
not keep the sea for any length of time. As respects their arma- 
ments, nothing very definite is stated in the published accounts, but 
the original intention of carrying a few 9-inch guns seems to have 
been carried out. The real cause of their failure is, we think, to be 
found in the inferiority of their engines ; but it must be stated that if 
lighter and more powerful engines were put into them, their hulls 
would soon be shaken to pieces, unless constantly repaired, for they 
are lightly built of wood, and have already shown signs of weakness. 
They can never play their intended 76, since they are not able to 
outstrip armoured ships, or to overhaul mail steamers ; and while 
they would probably do some damage to our mercantile marine in 
case of war, their career would probably be shorter, and they would 
probably cause less havoc, than the irregular fleet of steam privateers 
which we should be able to equip. Those of them at present in com- 
mission are employed as cruisers for the protection of the commercial 
marine of the United States, just as the unarmoured ships of our 
own navy are employed ; and there is every reason to believe that 
although these ships were designed for very different and special ser- 
vices, they are little more efficient as war ships than many of our 
recent wood sloops, such as the Danae and Blanche. These facts 
are likely to prove satisfactory to English readers, who have from 
time to time heard of the progress made in America with these im- 
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proved A/abamas, but may not have become acquainted with the 
results of their trials.* 

Next, let us glance at our side of the picture, and see what has 
been done to compete with the Americans, remembering that at the 
time when the Admiralty began to move in this matter it was known 
that a number of swift cruisers had been commenced in the States, 
and were being pressed on with all possible rapidity. At that time 
there seemed every prospect that these vessels would be successful ; 
and we have shown that it was mainly in consequence of the defec- 
tive engines that they did not succeed; so that there was then no 
reason whatever to anticipate their failure. Under the impulse of 
such considerations as these, involving as they did the future safety 
of our mercantile marine, the Admiralty ordered one ship, the Zn- 
constant ; and after a considerable interval, about two years ago, two 
smaller vessels, the Volage and Active, for the same service. In moving 
thus slowly the Admiralty were, of course, acting consistently to their 
traditional policy. When screw line-of-battle ships were introduced, 
they waited till the French had begun the JVafoleon before they 
ordered the Agamemnon; when iron-clads came into vogue, Za 
Gloire was almost finished before the Warrior was commenced ; 
and in this case the Wampanoag class were well advanced before the 
Inconstant was \aid down. Consistency in such a policy has, how- 
ever, little merit ; and had it not been for the failure of the American 
cruisers, we might have occupied a vastly different position relatively 
to them than we now do. There is no doubt that when once we had 
fixed the type, the numbers of our swift cruisers could have been 
rapidly multiplied in the numerous ship-building yards of this 
country ; but we might have had to pay a terrible price for such 
delay. 

At present, as we have said, we possess three swift unarmoured 
cruisers, which, without flattery to our national pride, may be con- 
sidered as fully capable of playing the part for which the American 
ships were designed. In the design of the first of these, the Zn- 
constant, the Admiralty were undoubtedly influenced by the wish to 
produce a vessel which in every respect should equal, if not surpass, 
the best of the American cruisers. The largest of these ships was of 
more than 3700 tons burden ; the Znconstant was made of more than 





* The views expressed above receive striking confirmation by the following extract 
from the Zimes of December 13: ‘‘It is stated that the Secretary of the (United 
States) Navy, in his forthcoming report, will reeommend.... . the sale of all the 
old and worthless vessels of the Isherwood (Wampanoag) class, and the construction 
of some new and more serviceable ships.” 
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4000 tons. The American ship was to carry nine-inch guns; the 
Inconstant was supplied with a battery of the same calibre. The 
estimated speed of the Wampanoag class was fifteen knots, so was 
that of the Znconstani ; but means were employed which rendered it 
probable that the latter would exceed that speed on the measured 
mile, and she has since done so. It was intended that the American 
cruisers should be efficient under sail ; the /nconstant was supplied 
with sail-power equalling that of our-latest wood frigates, which had 
earned the highest praise for their sailing performances. Measures 
were also taken to secure a large coal supply, and to embody all 
the other-features on which both English and American authorities 
were agreed as essential to efficiency in this special class. But 
while there were these similarities, there were also many important 
differences in the designs of the Jnconstant and the Wampanoag. 
Experience with our longest and swiftest wood frigates had shown 
us that a wooden hull could not sustain efficiently the great strains 
which the powerful engines intended to be put into the /ncon- 
stant would cause ; hence it was determined to construct the ship 
of iron. “But iron ships rapidly become foul,” says the reader, 
‘and foulness means a great falling off in speed; surely this could 
not have been overlooked?” It has not been, and the freedom from 
fouling of a coppered ship has been combined with the strength of an 
iron ship, by covering the iron hull with wood planking, and then 
nailing on the copper sheathing outside the wood. This plan has 
been carried out also in our other two cruisers, the Vo/age and Active ; 
so that all those ships can keep the sea for long periods without any 
decrease in speed being caused by foulness of bottom, and their hulls 
are not at all likely to be weakened and strained, as those of the 
American ships have been. 

Another most important difference between the Znconstant’s design 
and that of the Wampanoag is, that in our ship the screw propeller 
can be lifted out of the water when the ship is under sail; so that 
there is no hindrance whatever to her progress. The want of this 
feature in the American cruisers has been the subject of much fault- 
finding, and in them the drag caused by the propeller is increased 
considerably by the fine pitch of the screw, which stands almost 
directly across the ship’s path, and with its four blades causes great 
loss of speed under sail. In our other two ships care has been taken 
also to avoid this fault. 

A few words will suffice respecting the actual performances and 
qualities of our first cruiser, which has now been completed at Ports- 
mouth, and tried on the measured mile and at sea. Her speed on 
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the measured mile was a little over sixteen and a half knots—that is 
to say, was rather more than a knot and a half adove her estimated 
speed. In this respect, therefore, she is all that can be desired. As 
to her sailing capability it is not as yet possible to speak with great 
authority, as no sufficient accounts of her recent trials at sea have 
been published; but the “enormous” spread of canvas that she 
actually as, will doubtless give her—if not, as Dr. Boynton says, 
‘“‘the utmost speed attainable by vessels under sail”—yet a very 
high speed; and she easily out-sailed all the iron-clads in the 
squadron during the Autumn cruise. Her resemblance in sail- 
power to ships that have succeeded so well, places her satisfactory 
performance under sail almost beyond doubt ; and it is interesting 
to know that she proves very handy and steady as well as speedy. 
With respect to her armament, the only fear is that she is ‘00 
powerful, for she has a battery of nine-inch twelve-ton guns, 
throwing as heavy a broadside as the iron-clad frigate Bellerophon, 
and would blow any unarmoured ship belonging to our own or any 
other navy almost “out of the water.” Her coal supply is, as it 
was intended to be, excellent, and, in proportion to her rate of 
consumption, is very large—in fact, quite out of proportion to 
that of her American rivals. In all these respects, therefore, she 
does not fall much short of the dcau idéal of a swift cruiser. 
Speedy under sail or steam; capable of keeping the sea for a long 
period, and of economising her fuel ; able to overhaul nearly every 
vessel afloat; more than a match for any unarmoured ship; and 
‘fleet enough to avoid a conflict” with any iron-clad, the Jnconstant 
is a vessel which reflects credit upon her designers, and is a valuable 
addition to our navy. 

Although not strictly connected with the subject with which we 
have been dealing, it may be interesting to call attention to the con- 
trast between the /uconstant and the Bellerophon—the one a typical 
unarmoured ship, and the other a typical iron-clad—as a very good idea 
will thus be gained of the sacrifices that must be made in order to reach 
the extremely high speed of the cruiser. The /nconstant is more than 
thirty feet longer, yet six feet narrower, than the Be/erophon,; so that 
alongside the trim, sharp cruiser, the iron-clad looks dumpy and 
unhandsome. Although so much shorter, the Bed/erophon weighs 
altogether about one-third as much again as the /nconstant—a differ- 
ence of nearly 2000 tons existing, of which more than one-half is put 
into protective armour. The two ships have engines of the same 
nominal power and have almost identical armaments ; so that we 
may roughly say that 2000 tons of carrying-power is the price paid in 
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order to pass from an iron-clad, protected with six-inch armour and 
steaming fourteen knots per hour, to an unarmoured ship steaming 
sixteen and ahalf knots per hour. In steam propulsion, truly, cest 
fe dernier pas qui chute. 

A few remarks respecting our other two cruisers will suffice. Both 
are now nearly ready for sea, and are being completed at Portsmouth, 
where one of them, the Vo/age, has been recently tried on the 
measured mile, and attained a speed exceeding 15 knots per hour. 
They are much smaller than either the /aconstant or the Wampanoag, 
being only a little over 2300 tons burden—in fact are fast corvettes, 
carrying all their guns on the upper deck, instead of being frigates, 
like the Jnconstant. In structural arrangements, fineness of form, 
high speed under steam, and great sail-power, they resemble the 
larger ship, the prime difference, irrespective of size, consisting in 
the character of their armaments, It has already been stated that 
the armament of the /nconstant was regulated by that intended to 
have been carried by the American cruisers, and it is this fact alone 
which can justify such a heavy armament having been given to her, 
since she could scarcely hope to do more than “ show her heels” to 
an armoured ship. The Volage and Active have been armed more 
with a view to their special service as rapid steam privateers than 
with the intention of fighting heavily-armed iron-clad ships. Hence 
they only carry 6}-ton guns instead of 12-ton guns; but when we 
speak of their armament in this way, we only deal with it relatively 
to the heavier guns now carried on shipboard, for the 63-ton gun is 
much more powerful than the 68-pounder, which was our most 
powerful naval gun ten years ago, and which was then considered 
unnecessarily heavy for use on the broadside, since 32-pounders 
could smash in the side of a wood ship. It should be stated also 
that from what is known of the guns actually carried by the American 
cruisers, and the speeds at which they can proceed, it appears that 
our vessels, though smaller, could venture to engage their rivals ; their 
superior speed enabling them to take up any position they might 
desire, say at long range, and to severely damage their less active 
foes. On the whole, then, it appears that their lighter armament is 
quite heavy enough for all the purposes these ships have to serve ; 
and for privateering service, which after all is their special vocation, 
their armament is more powerful than it need be, while that of the 
Inconstant is out of all proportion to the necessities of the case. The 
Alabama was not wanting in gun-power, so far as we know, and until 
her fight with the Xearsage no doubt was entertained of its sufficiency, 
yet it consisted only of one 68-pounder, one 120-pounder Blakely gun, 
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and six 32-pounders, the united force of which is far below comparison 
with that of the guns carried by the Vo/age and Active. Still, it is satis- 
factory to know that in armament as well as in other particulars, our 
specially constructed cruisers are much more than a match for any of 
the improvised cruisers into which fast ocean steamers might be turned, 
and that such vessels might consequently be soon swept off the seas, 
even if they should have inflicted some damage before that event 
occurred. In view of all the facts, however, we are of opinion that 
the smaller and more lightly-armed cruiser of the Vo/age type will, in 
case of war, be found to do better service, proportionately to the 
cost of their maintenance, than the /wconstant ; and in adding to the 
number of these vessels we trust the smaller type will be conformed 
to, especially as in time of peace these ships will be capable of 
performing economically the distant and cruising services now under- 
taken by wood ships. 

The facts set forth in this article show that although the Americans 
led the way in the construction of these swift cruisers, and are still 
considerably ahead of us as far as numbers only are concerned, we 
stand above them in the quality and success of our ships, a fact which 
is Owing mainly to the superiority of our engines and of our method 
of constructing the hulls. There seems no immediate prospect of 
our equalling the number of these ships completed in America, but 
this is the less to be regretted as we possess in our sea-going iron- 
clads a description of force which is not to be found in the American 
navy ; many of these vessels, as we have said, being faster under 
steam than most of the American cruisers, and having besides con- 
siderable sail-power. Should war ever break out between this country 
and America, there is little likelihood of our having to deal with 
their iron-clad fleet, so long as it continues to consist almost ex- 
clusively of monitors; but, these being retained on the coast in 
shallower waters than most of our iron-clads could enter, our ships 
would have to deal mainly with their unarmoured cruisers. These 
might for a time make some havoc amongst our merchant ships ; yet 
having, as we should have, the full command of the sea by means 
of our sea-going iron-clads, we should probably make short work 
with these adversaries, and our own unarmoured cruisers would, 
without doubt, annihilate American commerce before hostilities had 
been long in progress. While desiring, as all must desire, that the 
necessity for such action may never arise, it cannot fail to give 
satisfaction to English readers to find that in all branches of our 
naval force suited to ocean-warfare we are still superior to America. 

N. A. 
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LOVE IMMORTAL. 


HE morn breaks on a thousand hills; 
But all the glory of the morn, 
Since I was left on earth forlorn, 
«<%= No more to me sweet peace distils. 


The snow a shroud of beauty weaves 
For last year’s flowers ; the wizard earth 
Hath lost the secret of its birth, 

Dead with the dying of the leaves. 


I walk among the silent fields, 
Which once a footstep trod with mine, 
But now a memory pure, divine, 

Is all to me the prospect yields. 


The snows have fallen on my head ; 
My cup is flowing to the brim 
With sorrow, and these eyes are dim 
With constant weeping for the dead. 


Dead! Dead! Nay, that shall never be, 
For every star that lights the sky, 
And darkness doth beautify, 

Proclaims her immortality. 


Sleep on, beloved, till above 
I fly to meet thee, heart to heart ; 
And from the throne of God shall dart 
Eternal summer on our love! 





APPLAUSE, CALLS, AND ENCORES. 


LAYERS, after all,” averred Hazlitt, “have little 
reason to complain of their hard-earned, short-lived 
popularity. One thunder of applause from pit, boxes, 
and gallery is equal to a whole immortality of posthu- 

mous fame.” Nevertheless, the transitory nature of an actor’s rewards 
has oftentimes stirred regret and commiseration. Shakspeare, as we 
all know, makes sympathetic mention of the poor player, 


‘* That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


Garrick, in his prologue to the “Clandestine Marriage,” states 
feelingly :— 

‘* The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye, 
While England lives his fame can never die ; 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage, 
Can scarce extend his fame for half an age; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save— 
The art and artist share one common grave.” 


Cibber, in his ‘ Apology,” laments mellifluously, “that the 
momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution cannot, 
like those of poetry, be their own record ; that the animated graces 
of the actor can live no longer than the instant breath and motion 
that presents them ; or, at least, can but faintly glimmer through the 
memory, or imperfect attestation of a few surviving spectators.” And 
Hazlitt, himself, notwithstanding his dictum on the subject above set 
forth, has placed on record certain expressions of tenderness for the 
player’s evanescent glory. ‘ When an author dies it is no matter, for 
his works remain. When a great actor dies, there is a void produced 
in society, a gap which requires to be filled up. The literary amateur 
may find employment for his time in reading old authors only, and 
exhaust his entire spleen in scouting new ones ; but the lover of the 
stage cannot amuse himself in his solitary fastidiousness by sitting to 
witness a play got up by the departed ghosts of first-rate actors ; or 
be contented with the perusal of a collection of old playbills: he may 
extol Garrick, but he must go to see Kean, and, in his own defence, 
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must admire, or at least tolerate, what he sees, or stay away against 
his will.” Hazlitt, it may be noted, was evidently writing under the 
impression that at no time would the stage be left without the support 
of players of the Garrick or Kean class. If he had survived until our 
present years of grace, it would have become a question with him how 
far he could admire or tolerate the condition of the modern stage; 
he might even be driven to accept the alternative he himself suggests, 
and stay away from our theatres altogether, only zw// his will rather 
than against it, in common with a very considerable section of 
society. 

An actor, in regard to the honours of his profession, considered 
apart from its commercial results, occupies the position of one who 
has invested his whole fortune in the purchase of an annuity terminating 
at his decease, and who has become entitled, therefore, to a larger 
income than accrues to the man able to lay up treasure, and to 
provide for and bequeath property to posterity. The player can be 
rewarded only by the applause afforded him during the continuance 
of his theatrical career, and it is right, therefore, that such applause 
should fully correspond with and be adequate to his merits. The 
thunders of pit, boxes, and gallery, are evoked by his own efforts, are 
magnified and multitudinous echoes, as it were, of his individual 
speech ; and when he “is heard no more,” they, also, are silenced. 
Although it may be that 


‘**In a theatre, the eyes of men 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that follows next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious,” — 


still, it is certain, no more plaudits will be forthcoming for the “ well- 
graced,” and in time the tedious prattler will be surely awarded his 
due share of recognition and favour. The retired actor can only 
console himself with the memory of his old by-gone triumphs, 
for certainly he can triumph no more. The shadow of an inevitable 
neglect falls upon him. A king has come to reign who does not know 
Joseph—who, indeed, has never had the chance of knowing him. A 
new public is delighting to honour new players. He suffers not so 
much from the world’s fickleness,—though something might be urged, 
perhaps, on this head—as from its sheer ignorance of his merits. 
What, then, can an old actor do but die? It is true that a portrait 
or two of him may remain extant, for the consideration of the curious. 
From this the younger students of theatrical history, if such students 
should arise, may gather, if they will, something of what manner of 
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man he was. But of his own peculiar art they will never know any- 
thing. How he said ¢hés, how he did ‘hat, and how he looked the 
while, what can these ever be to ¢#em? His brief candle is quite 
burnt out, so far as they are concerned. For a while he may survive, 
just faintly flickering, as it were, in the waning recollections of an 
elderly and rapidly dwindling band of old playgoers, his contempo- 
raries ; and these worthy elders may indulge, now and then, for their 
own diversion and solace, and for the benefit of a somewhat fatigued 
and listless band of juvenile auditors, in rather garrulous, and perhaps 
not wholly accurate accounts of his merits and achievements ; but 
when these tales are told, and the tellers of them are mute for ever— 
what remains? It will be much if his name abides for a brief term 
in men’s minds, and to effect even ¢hat it will be necessary for some 
Old Mortality of the stage to be constantly renewing and deepening 
the inscription on his tombstone. The rest is indeed, death—the 
grave—silence and mere oblivion. 

Let his audience thunder for him then, while they may, and may 
the thunder ever sound in his ears as harmoniously as possible. But 
though the plaudits of the public may be as noisy as thunder, as a 
rule they are also as short-lived. Calm soon succeeds the tempest ; 
and apathy quickly follows enthusiasm. Still, they are the player's 
due ; nor only his due, for indeed they are as necessary to him as the 
air he breathes. Applause is not only his recompense ; it is also his 
sustenance. Instances have been known of an actor deliberately 
informing his audience that if they did not applaud he could not act 
his best for them. Henderson was wont to say that no actor could 
perform well unless he was systematically flattered both on and off 
the stage : an exaggeration, no doubt, which had yet its basis of truth. 
If an audience is in no humour to applaud, it will frequently result 
that the actor will find himself in no humour to act, while on the 
other hand, let the spectators show themselves quick to appreciate, 
and anxious to be entertained, and the player, though he may have 
been suffering in health and spirits, will promptly divest himself of 
his gloom, and become alert and zealous as ever. Mrs. Siddons 
declared, that the fatigue of acting her great parts was much enhanced 
in the provinces, from the inferior measure of applause that there 
greeted her efforts. At Drury Lane, her grand bursts of passion were 
invariably followed by prolonged applause and excitement, that gave 
her rest and breathing time. Tate Wilkinson describes the York 
audience as particularly lukewarm in recognising the exertions of the 
players. Woodward, the famous comedian, was so hurt at his recep- 
tion in that city, that Wilkinson, as manager, felt himself under the 
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necessity of calling on the chief patrons of the theatre, to infornr 
them that the actor was chagrined at their coolness, and could not 
play nearly so well as in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. The York 
playgoers took the hint, and on Woodward's next performance greatly 
delighted him with the enthusiasm of their applause. Liston found 
applause, of whatever kind, so necessary and grateful, that he said he 
liked to see even a small dog wag his tail in approbation of his 
proceedings. ; 

The system of calling, or recalling, a favourite performer, which 
now appears to be established in our theatres, is of foreign origin, 
and was first instituted in London at the Italian Opera House. “ It 
is the highest ambition of the opera-singers—like the Methodists—to 
have a call,” says Parke, the oboe-player, in his “ Musical Memoirs,” 
published in 1830 ; and he describes the opera season of 1824, when 
Rossini was director and composer to the King’s Theatre, and his 
wife, Madame Colbran Rossini, appeared as prima donna seria ; 
Madame Pasta and Madame Catalani being also engaged for a 
limited number of nights. He relates, as something remarkable, 
that at the fall of the curtain after the performance of Mayer's “ I} 
Fanatico per la Musica,” Madame Catalani “ was called for, when she 
again presented herself, making her obeisance, amidst waving of 
handkerchiefs and tumultuous applause.” Madame Pasta, after 
appearing as Desdemona, “‘ also had a call when the curtain fell, and 
was brought back to receive the reward due to her distinguished 
talents.” Two seasons later Mr. Parke says, in reference to Madame 
Pasta's performance of Desdemona :—“ At the end of the opera, by 
desire of the audience, she came forward once more to receive that 
reward which is becoming so common that it will shortly cease to be 
a mark of distinction.” And, two seasons after that, of her appear- 
ance in “‘ Tancredi” he writes :—“ She, as usual, delighted the audi- 
ence; and was, as usual, enthusiastically applauded. After the 
curtain fell she was called for, as usual, to go through the ceremony 
of being unmercifully applauded.” 

In the non-operatic theatres it is probable that calls first came in 
vogue when epilogues went out. Certainly there is not much to be 
said in favour of the system of delivering epilogues, except that, 
perhaps, in such wise, a sort of relief was given to the audience after 
the performance of some especially lugubrious tragedy, by demon- 
strating to them that the heroine they had lately seen the victim of 
the dagger or the bowl, expiring in great agonies in front of the foot- 
lights, was able to trip on the stage alive and well—indeed, one might 
almost say alive and kicking—smiling, arch, and graceful, to speak a 
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score or so of pertly comic lines in deprecation of censure of the play 
and its players, in entreaty for its favourable reception, and in recom- 
mendation of “the bard” who had given it being. But the epilogue 
has vanished, and tragedy has gone after it, and players are now called 
before the curtain, not to assure those among the spectators who had 
been so wrought upon by the cunning of the scene as to entertain. 
doubts whether the performers had really survived their simulated 
troubles and disasters, but simply to congratulate them on their suc- 
cess, and to express some sort of gratitude for their exertions. There 
is nothing to be urged against this method of applauding the players, 
when kept within reasonable bounds. Sometimes, it is to be feared, 
however, the least discreet of the audience indulge in calls rather for 
their own gratification—by way of pastime during the interval be- 
tween one play and another—than out of any strict consideration of 
the abilities of the players ; and, having called on one or two deserv- 
ing members of a company, proceed to require the presence before 
the curtain of others who have done little to merit the compliment. 
Certain play-goers, indeed, appear to applaud no matter what, simply 
for the sake of applauding. ‘They regard the theatre as a place to be 
noisy in, and for the vehement expression of their own restless 
natures. When they cannot greet a player with acclamations, they 
will clamorously deride a footman, or other servant of the theatre, 
who appears before the foot-lights with a broom, a watering-pot, a 
carpet, or other necessary of representation; or they will issue 
boisterous commands to the gentlemen of the orchestra to “ strike 
up ” and afford an interlude of music. To these of the audience it 
is almost painful that a theatre should be peaceful, or a stage vacant ; 
rather than this should happen, they would prefer, if it could pos- 
sibly be contrived, and they were acquainted with his name, that 
the call-boy or the prompter should be called for and congratulated 
upon the valuable aid he had furnished to the performance. 

Calls in the middle of an act, or interruptive of the illusion of a 
representation, are wholly reprehensible, and should be suppressed as 
strenuously as possible. It was with this view the managers of the 
Theatre Royal at Dresden recently forbade the performers to accept 
calls before the termination of an act, as “the practice interrupted 
the progress of the action on the stage,” and respectfully requested 
the audience to abstain from such demands in future. 

Writing in 1830, Mr. Parke describes the custom of encoring per- 
formers as a prerogative that had been exercised by the public for 
more than a century ; and says, with some justice, that it originated 
more from self-love in the audience than from gratitude to those who 
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had afforded them pleasure. He considered, however, that encoring 
had done service upon the whole, by exciting emulation, and stimu- 
lating singers to extraordinary exertion ; and that though, in many 
instances, it destroyed the illusion of the scene, it had become so 
fixed that, in spite even of the burlesque of encoring Lord Grizzle’s 
dying song in Fielding’s “Tom Thumb,” it continued to prevail as 
much as ever. He notes it as curious that, “in calling for a repeti- 
tion, the audiences of the French and English theatres should each 
have selected a word forming no part of their respective languages— 
the former making use of the Latin word, ds; and the latter the 
French word, encore.” Double encores, we gather from the same 
authority, first occurred in England, at the Opera House, during the 
season of 1808, when Madame Catalani was compelled to sing three 
times one of her songs in the comic opera, “La Freschetana.” As 
none of the great singers, her predecessors—Mara, Banti, Grassini, 
and Billington—had ever received a similar compliment, this appeared 
extraordinary, until the fact oozed out that Catalani, as part of her 
engagement, had stipulated for the privilege of sending into the 
house fifty orders on each night of her performance. After this dis- 
covery double encores ceased for a time at the King’s Theatre ; but 
the system re-appeared at Covent Garden, by way of compliment to 
Braham, each time the great tenor sang the favourite pollaca in the 
opera of “‘ The Cabinet ;” and subsequently like honours were paid to 
Sinclair upon his return from Italy. Until then, it would seem, Mr. 
Sinclair had been well satisfied with one encore, and exceedingly 
anxious that smaller favour should, on no account, be withheld 
from him. When he played the part of Don Carios, in the opera of 
‘The Duenna,” he was disappointed with the measure of applause 
bestowed upon his efforts, and complained that the obbligato cadenza, 
—which Mr. Parke had time out of mind played on the oboe, in the 
symphony of the song, “ Had I a heart for falsehood framed,”—inter- 
fered with the effect of his singing, and that the applause which was 
obtained by the cadenza deprived him of his encore. Accordingly 
he requested that the cadenza might be suppressed. ‘ Though I 
thought this a mean and silly application,” says Mr. Parke, ‘I com- 
plied with it, and never interfered with his encores afterwards.” It 
must be said for Sinclair, however, that encores had come to be re- 
garded as tests of a singer’s merits, and that a re-engagement at the 
theatre sometimes depended upon this demonstration of public 
approval. At Vauxhall Gardens, indeed, the manager—“ who was 
not,” says Mr. Parke, “a musical luminary ”—formed his opinion ot 
the capacities of his singers from the report of a person appointed to 
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register the number of encores obtained by each during the season. 
The singers who had received the most encores were forthwith re- 
engaged for the next year. Upon the whole, however, the system 
was not found to be completely satisfactory. The inferior vocalists; 
stimulated by the fear of losing their engagements, took care to circu- 
late orders judiciously among their friends, with instructions as to the 
songs that were to be particularly applauded; and it frequently 
resulted that the worst performers, if the most artful manceuvrers, 
were at the head of the poll at the end of the season, and re-engaged 
over the heads of superior artists, and greatly to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the concern. In reference to this system of obtaining 
encores, Mr. Parke cautiously observes: “ Without presuming to 
insinuate that it was surreptitiously introduced into our English 
theatres, I may be permitted to observe, after forty years’ experience 
in theatrical tactics, that it would not be difficult, through a judicious 
distribution of determined /forcers in various parts of a theatre, with 
Herculean hands and stentorian voices, to achieve that enviable dis- 
tinction.” Possibly the reader, bearing in mind certain great successes 
and double and treble encores of our own time, may confirm, from his 
own experience, Mr. Parke’s opinions and suggestions in this respect. 

It was a rule of the theatre of the last century that although the 
audience were at liberty to demand the presence of an actor upon 
the stage, particularly with a view of his giving an explanation of any 
matter in which he had offended them, this privilege did not extend 
to the case of any one connected with the theatre other than in a 
histrionic capacity. Thus, when in the year 1744 a serious riot 
occurred in Drury Lane Theatre, relative to the excessive charges 
made for admission to an old entertainment—it being understood 
that for new entertainments it was permissible to raise the prices— 
“the manager [Mr. Fleetwood] was called for by the audience in 
full cry ; but, not being an actor, he pleaded his privilege of being 
exempted from appearing on the stage before them, and sent them 
word by one of the performers that he was ready to confer with any 
persons they should depute to meet him in his own room. A depu- 
tation, accordingly, went from the pit, and the house patiently waited 
their return.” 

At this time, no doubt, the actor laboured under certain social 
disadvantages ; and the manager who did not act, however insigni- 
ficant a person otherwise, was generally regarded as enjoying a more 
dignified position than that occupied by the most eminent of per- 
formers. In time, of course, the status of the actor improved, and he 
outgrew the supposititious degradation attaching to his exercise of 
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his profession. We have lived to see composers, authors, and 
even scene-painters summoned before the footlights, nothing loth, 
apparently, to accept this public recognition of their merits. But 
these are innovations of quite recent date. In a reputable literary 
and critical journal,* of thirty-five years back, appears an account of 
the production at the English Opera House (now the Lyceum 
Theatre) of the opera of “ Nourjahad,” the work of the late Mr. E. 
J. Loder, of Bath, then described as the leader of the theatrical 
orchestra there, and the son and successor of Mr. Loder, whose 
talents as a musician had been long known in that city, and at the 
Philharmonic and other concerts. Much praise is awarded to the 
work,’and then we find the following paragraph :— 

“ The silly practice of calling for a favourite actor at the end of a play 
was upon this occasion, for the first time, extended to a composer ; 
and Mr. E. J. Loder was produced upon the stage to make his bow. 
As the chance portion of the audience could not possibly be aware that 
a gentleman so little known in London was present, it would have 
betrayed less of the secrets of the prison house, if this bit of nonsense 
had not been preconcerted by injudicious and over zealous friends. 
The turn of successful authors will, we suppose, come next; and, there- 
fore, such of them as are not actors had better take a few lessons in 
bowing over the lamps and be ready. We know some half dozen 
whom this process would cause to shake in their shoes more vehe- 
mently than even the already accumulated anxieties of a first night.” 

The critic was, in some sort, a seer. The turn of the authors 
arrived in due course, some years since, although history has not 
been careful to record the name of the first English dramatist who 
appeared before the curtain and bowed “over the lamps.” How 
far the accomplishment of this proceeding is attended by shaking in 
the shoes, is’ preluded by lessons in the art of deportment, or adds 
to the anxieties of a first representation, must be left for some suc- 
cessful playwright to reveal. 

It may be noted that this calling for the author is also of foreign 
origin. The first dramatist called before the curtain in France 
was Voltaire, after the production of ‘ Merope;” the second was 
Marmontel, after the representation of his tragedy of ‘‘ Dionysius.” 
More than a century ago the author of a “Letter to Mr. Gar- 
rick” observed that it was then usual in France for the audience 
of a new and well-approved tragedy to summon the author before 
them that he might personally receive the tribute of public appro- 
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bation due to his talents. “Nothing like this,” he writes, “ever 
happened in England.” “And, I may say, never will,” commented 
the author of a reply to the letter, with more confidence than cor- 
rectness of prophecy. Further, he writes, “I know not how far a 
French audience may carry their complaisance, but, were I in the 
author’s case, I should be unwilling to trust to the civility of an 
English pit or gallery . . . . Suppose that every play that is offered 
should be received, and suppose that some one of them should 
happen to be damned, might not an English audience on this occa- 
sion call for the author, not to partake of their applause, indeed, but 
to receive the tokens of their displeasure?” Fears in this respect 
have been proved groundless, however. When a play is condemned, 
the actors and the manager may suffer, and be subjected sometimes to 
very considerable affront ; but the public wrath is not visibly inflicted 
upon the author. He is left to the punishment of his reflections and 
his disappointed hopes. Certainly he incurs no bodily risk from the 
incivility of the pit or gallery. But the old violent method of con- 
demning a play is nearly out of vogue. The offending work is now 
left to expire of inanition, as it were. Empty benches and a void 
treasury are found to be efficacious means of convincing a manager 
that he has failed in his endeavour to entertain the public. 

For some time the successful author, yielding to the demand that 
he should appear personally before the audience, was content to 
“bow his acknowledgments ”—for so the proceeding is generally 
described—from a private box. It was felt, however, that this was 
but a half measure. He could be seen by a portion of the audience 
only. From the private box to the stage was but a step, and the 
opinion prevailed that if he was to appear at all, he must manifest 
himself thoroughly, and allow the whole house a fair opportunity of 
viewing him. Still it should be understood that it is at the option 
of the dramatist to present himself publicly or to remain in private, 
and leave the audience to form such conjectures as may occur to 
them concerning the nature of his physical aspect. The public have 
no more real right to insist on the dramatic author’s crossing the 
stage than to require that a successful poet, or novelist, or historian, 
shall remain on view at his publisher’s for a specified time after the 
production of his latest work. It is necessary to insist on this, be- 
cause a little scene that occurred a short time since in a London 
theatre shows some misapprehension on the subject in the minds of 
certain of the public. A successful play had been produced by a 
well-known writer, who was called for in the usual manner at the 

conclusion of the performance. The stage-manager explained the 
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non-appearance of the author,—he was not in the house. Thereupon 
an angry gentleman stood up in the pit, and demanded “ Why isn’t 
he here? He was here during the performance, because I saw him.” 
The stage-manager could only repeat that the dramatist was not then 
in the theatre. “But he never appears when he’s called for,” 
cried the complainant; and he proceeded to mention instances in 
support of his statement, the stage-manager being detained upon the 
stage some time during the progress of his argument. The sym- 
pathies of the house appeared to be altogether with the expostulant, 
and the notion that the author had any right to please himself in the 
matter failed to obtain countenance. Upon a subsequent occasion, 
indeed, the author in question—another of his works having been 
given to the stage—thought it prudent to comply with the public 
demand, and, though with evident reluctance, presented himself 
before the footlights, to be inspected by his admirers and to receive 
their congratulations. He yielded to a tyranny he was quite justified 
in resisting. Other authors, though whether or not from unwilling- 
ness to appear can hardly be affirmed, have foreborne to attend the 
first representation of their plays, and the audience have been com- t 
pelled to be content with the announcement,—* Mr. is absent 
from London.” Sometimes particulars are supplied, and happy 
Mr. —— is stated to be “ probably, at that precise moment, enjoying 
his cigar upon the esplanade at Brighton,” it being added, that 
“intelligence of the triumphant reception of his new play shall be 
forthwith despatched .to him by means of the electric telegraph.” 

After the calling on of authors came the calling on of scene- 
painters. (Are we, with due regard for the existing state of the 
drama, to say, with Mr. Fechter in “ The Duke’s Motto,” “after the 
lacqueys, the masters”?) But of late, with the help of much salutary 
criticism on the subject, a disposition has arisen to check this very 
preposterous method of acknowledging the merits of a worthy class, 
who should be satisfied with learning from the wings or the back of 
the stage the admiration excited by their achievements, and to con- 
sider themselves in such wise as sufficiently rewarded. If they are 
to appear between their scenes and the public, why not also the 
costumiers and the gas-fitters, and the numberless other contributors 
to theatrical success and glory? Indeed, as a rule, the applause, 
calls, and encores of the theatre are honours to be conferred on 
singers and actors only, are their rightful and peculiar property, and 
should hardly be diverted from them or shared: with others, upon any 
pretence whatever. 
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PEAS WITH THE KNIFE. 


PROPOSE a Society. There are a hundred reasons why 
it should have an immediate and a signal success. I pro- 
>) pose it at this season of the year, because it is the time when 

Y2xe the holidays are in full flow; holidays being, if you will 
reduce them to their simple elements, the permission to do pretty 
much as you please. Freedom from the chain ; the loosing of “the 
jesses of the tongue ;” the silence of the overseer; the lock upon 
the school-room door; the dropped apron; the closed desk ;—are 
holiday marks. ‘The song says, “ the bow must be sometimes loose.” 
The dog must be unleashed ; the man must go free. Not only the 
wight who has ten hours’ work per diem; the statesman who dozes 
through the long debates ; the man who keeps shop from cock-crow 
to sunset. These are not the only, perhaps not the hardest, workers. 
Why did the Queen delight in her evenings at Highland inns? Why 
have we countless anecdotes of kings and queens escaping to ‘the 
modest, humble ways of life, to make holiday? Because there are 
folk to whom coarse clothes are a delighi, and the eggs and bacon of 
a village inn, a rare treat. The love of masquerading is only an 
expression of weariness with the monotony of one’s actual condition. 
The duchess revels in the disguise of a milk-maid. I can understand a 
John Howard radiant, for an evening, in the dress of Jack Sheppard ; 
and a Princess Metternich happy under the waxlights, as a nun. The 
holidays of the people are being fairly looked after now; but who have 
troubled themselves about the vacations of the unfortunate among the 
unfortunate—those persons who never have anything to do? 

It is at the merriest time of year they are to be pitied most. 
“ Merry Christmas!” they cry with scorn—as well they may—for 
how should it be merry Christmas to them? Where is the novelty? 
Show them anything they cannot command at any other season. 
Their children have toys all the year round. Is roast beef a novelty? 
Is plum-pudding anything more or less than an elaborately concocted 
indigestion? In December, crowds of people are expectant. of 
Norfolk turkeys, and are enraptured at the sight of the noble bird;in 
the humble and doubtful company of sausages. The -people)for 
whomI claim public sympathy would as soon eat the oldest cock 
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out of a neglected farmyard. They have made the acquaintance of 
the turkey aux Wouilles and @ la Provengale, and truffte a la mode 
Toulouse. They understand a turkey to mean truffles, or to be at any 
rate 2 ’écarlate. And why he should not be, I cannot, I must con- 
fess, fairly understand. ‘The dish is easy enough ; delicate, and to 
the British palate, novel. We can geta bunch of fresh celery leaves 
in this country: spice is within our reach: we have stewpans—and 
we have a pinch of intelligence within the Queen’s dominions. An 
Englishman who gets a tough old turkey breaks his teeth upon him: 
a Frenchman stews him to tenderness, and flavours him. The turkey 
is the Frenchman’s dish at this time of the year, as well as the 
Englishman’s. The difference is in this—that while the Englishman 
has just skill enough to get his turkey from Norfolk to the spit; the 
Frenchman sits over his, and says, shall he contain truffles, or olives, 
or chestnuts, or even mushrooms? I want to know why a Norfolk 
turkey, which reaches a middle-class family that does not eat turkey 
as work-a-day food, should not be stuffed with sausage and chestnut? 
Moreover, why should not the turkey be accompanied to table by a 
dish of fine celery, in the Provencal manner? ‘They who have eaten 
turkey purée de marrons, or with black olives, are not en féfe when 
Christmas comes, bringing roast beef, and plain turkey with sausages. 

The answer of many will be, if this thing content them not, let 
them go discontented ; but I protest against the injustice, for they are 
the people who have the fewest holidays—who seldom or never get 
beyond rules—who cannot slip the cord. ‘They are to be pitied at 
Christmas time, at Easter, at Whitsuntide, when they see thousands 
about them leaping with delight because there is a sprig of holly, 
aglow with berries, in the sirloin. Pity the poor creatures, I beg, who 
remain confined in the strict laws of their state, while the children 
are romping about the Christmas trees of Clapham and Bayswater, 
and Master Tommy has got his vagrant fingers in the apple-pie at 
Camden Town. What is the Michaelmas goose to them? Conceive 
the slavery of the gilded wretch whose evening is spoiled by the 
failure of a sauce! Show some commiseration to him who must, 
though he ache with rheumatism in every limb, dress for his Christ- 
mas dinner. Shed a tear upon the gouty man who put on a tight 
boot at 6 P.M., on the 25th. These slaves have no holiday. They 
scoff and sneer and chafe over “ Merry Christmas,” for it is no 
festive time to them. I have heard Christmas simply described as 
just that particular season of the year “when Englishmen go mad 
about beef, and believe themselves bound to laugh while they eat an 
unscientific compound, the parallel of which is not to be found in any 
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other cuisine of the civivilized world.” Now, plompouding au bain 
marie is a delicate and refined pudding in a fluted mould, which he who 
has so few holidays may or may not taste when it is passed round to 
him, in which apricot, marmalade, and apples figure, and to no dis- 
advantage. It is excellent to the taste ; but has it the flavour which 
hunter’s pudding has to him who may give his free opinion—who 
has appetite for sauce, and may eat from his fingers, if this should be 
the most pleasurable method to his fancy ? 

The poulterers’ shops are still packed with birds, this January. 
The pheasant is the favourite with us, as with our neighbours. 
“Pheasant,” the British housekeeper says, rubbing his red hands, 
“pheasant and bread sauce, I take it, nothing can be much finer 
than that.” With what a zest he sets-to on the 25th, a numerous and 
united family about him! The roast pheasant is a treat, a Christmas 
treat ; and everybody present is free to confess it. The expectant 
mouths about the table are accustomed to plain roast and boiled. 
It is a happy sight. It is a holiday, indeed! Not one of that 
party ever tasted Faisan @ la Silésienne, with the choucroute and 
the oysters. None of them want their pheasant pzgué. They are 
strangers to guenelles aux truffes, or pheasant @ la Bohémienne. 
Hence Christmas is a mighty festival ; and the geese on Michael- 
mas day, that come, ex bourgeois, with sage and onions, are delights. 
The mother will have no more idea of dishing up the remains of the 
birds, than she has of a bird @ da Monglas ; but her boys will romp 
about the house, and her girls will wear roses in their cheeks, and all 
will agree that it is a very happy time. As, indeed, it is, and should 
be, in sad England, where people so seldom stir themselves to put on 
holiday clothes. Our neighbours have /é¢es without number, and a 
Jféte with them means laughter, a banquet, and a dance. The air 
rings with their laughter. They sing all the way out and home. 
The highest and mightiest among them break out of the stiff school 
of the upper world in a downright manner, and romp and laugh. One 
November’s accounts from Compiégne showed the sans facon Empress 
Eugénie (and none can wear a statelier look than Napoleon’s bride) 
shutting the windows with her own fair hands. That was holiday to her. 

In England, where we take our pleasures soberly, and where we 
have nothing much more melancholy to show the foreigner than the 
British crowd, say on a gala day at the Crystal Palace; we have a 
class, and a large one, so compassed round about with the gentilities, 
and so over-indulged, that even the glimmer of the sun through a 
fog, which the British tradesman or mechanic calls a holiday, is 
denied them. They can never frisk. They are startled at the word. 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. P 
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Their servants keep them in order. There is a circle round which 
they may move, and which, by way of change, they may cross ; but 
beyond which they may not travel. They have an eminently polite 
Christmas dinner. You should see the weary eyes of the host falling 
upon the plum-pudding. The butler is as d/asé as the rest ; and, in 
his own mind, very much regrets that master feels himself compelled 
to dine on Christmas day very much as the grocer round the corner 
is dining. The ladies wonder what on earth can put the housemaids 
in such high spirits. ‘“Christmas-day is very much like any other 
day to us,” say they ; “only we are obliged to see a monstrous joint 
of beef which sickens us, and the children wi// have us taste a 
pudding which we hold in abhorrence.” 

I pity these poor people, and it is in their favour I am ei to 
plead that next Christmas may find them less desolate than they 


were in 1869. 
‘* The beggars but a common fate deplore, 
The rich poor man’s emphatically poor,” 


writes Cowley. Compassionate the poor rich, I say, at all festive 
seasons of the year, for they bring no holiday to them. He who 
talked about the people to whom every day was a Sunday, was a 
superficial observer of the abject slaves of society; of the unfortu- 
nates without a want ; of the miserable wretches who are nevér per- 
mitted to desire anything for five minutes. I beseech the fortunate 
reader to whom Christmas is a huge, long-anticipated holiday ; the 
fortunate one who can joy in the toasting of chestnuts ; the lucky elf 
whose eyes beam over the edges of a mince-pie ; the favoured of 
fortune who is robust enough to send his plate up twice for pudding ; 
the wight of strong tooth who can give a good account of the Michael- 
mas drumstick ;—to vouchsafe one moment’s thought to the plight of 
the rich man who sends the turkey away untasted, his memory carry- 
ing him back to black olives! I want to assemble some good Sama- 
ritans who will comfort him, and compel him to be merry with his 
happy poor fellow-creatures. 

I propose to establish—just as there are Christmas goose-clubs 
in Whitechapel, and other quarters where the slender purses abide— 
a Society for. Promoting the Eating of Peas with the Knife on 
Christmas Day. The patrons shall consist exclusively of persons who 
are in the habit of lifting peas to their lips with their knife whenever 
the peas present themselves. The society shall be governed by a 
committee of people who prefer a steel fork. During the sittings of 
the committee every member shall be bound to keep both his elbows 
firmly planted upon the table. The chairman shall wear his hat art- 
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fully pitched on the side of his head. The secretary shall smoke a 
pipe, the aperture of the bowl downwards. It shall be the duty of 
this august assembly to disseminate among the classes who are now 
unable to enjoy the Christmas holidays, and who have a positive 
aversion for the customary British fare, a new sensation, a Christmas 
custom which they shall be bound under pains and penalties to observe 
only on the 25th of December in each year. 

This custom shall be the conveyance of peas to the mouth with 
the knife. I have selected peas for a good reason, I think, vz., that 
it will be extremely difficult to get them. Now, I am quite certain 
that the trouble which it costs a poor man to obtain a roast and a 
pudding, with nuts and oranges to follow, is half the enjoyment. 
The table is his field of victory. His carving-knife, in his sight, is a 
trusty sword as well. In the same way the rich poor fellow who 
cannot enjoy Christmas festivities as they are regulated at present, 
will set to work with eagerness to procure the dish of green peas. 
What do you think of Christmas green-pea clubs, with the landlords 
of Mivart’s and Long’s for treasurers? There would be a tussle in 
that. We should hear soon of Benevolent Associations for the 
distribution of Christmas green peas among necessitous members 
of the upper class. A zest would, in short, be given to the national 
holiday among the rich poor creatures, whom the middle and lower 
classes have so long cruelly left out in the cold on Christmas day. 

Then my committee would complete the delightful work of charity, 
and would gratuitously teach the upper class to eat the peas, got 
after so much toil and fret, with their knife. Think, only for a single 
moment, of the fun that would be imported to the Christmas banquet 
of the rich poor! The roasting of the chestnuts in the parlour behind 
the shop would be as tame as stocking-mending, to it. The butler 
would scarcely be able to contain himself. 

I have thrown out this idea as an act of duty. I have been doomed 
to see so much of the dulness of Christmas ; and to hear so much 
about its jollity. With an aching heart have I walked the streets of 
London on many a 25th of December, observing the thousands of 
happy faces that have shaken the shadows of London life off for 
twenty-four hours ; wondering why I should be left cool, and placid, 
and unexpectant, going on my way to the table where the turkey will 
show the black diamonds through. And I drew up my plan for the 
relief of the rich poor at Christmas, as the consequence of these 
observations, 

Fin-BeEc. 
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THE NEMESIS OF FLIRTATION. 


T is as difficult to define flirting as it is to give a reason for 
a prejudice. At the first glance it would seem to be the 
pastime of an advanced and cultivated race, and to be neces-: 
sarily artificial; but we find it existing, flourishing as an 
amusement among savages who have never become acquainted with 
any of the other blessings of civilisation. It is, however, in a refined 
country that flirtation is best understood in all its bearings. Court- 
ship in barbarous lands, ending with submission or capture of the 
bride, is a quick process, which admits only of odd displays of the 
moods and temper requisite for the pursuit. Here society for many 
reasons encourages the exercise of emotions without requiring positive 
results to follow, for the great aim and end of flirtation is that nothing 
should come of it. And flirtation may be called an art comprehend- 
ing the exercise of emotions without positive results. Like most 
things with an abstract intention, it fails to finish its design in a 
concrete manner; and while willing to admit that if pursued in 
primitive simplicity, nothing could be more harmless, the variations 
from the innocuous purpose are so constant as to render the accidents 
the more interesting subjects of inquiry. 

Our readers must have observed the enormous increase of cases 
in the law courts familiarly known as cases of breach of promise. A 
few years ago actions of this kind were comparatively rare, and 
at least rare enough to attract special notice and funny leaders in the 
daily journals. Taking it for granted that the newspapers fairly 
represented public opinion on the subject, we should decide that 
as a rule a breach case was regarded as an excellent theme for 
expansive humour. The letters were commented on, the speeches 
of counsel, the enormous incongruity of giving money damages 
for blighted affections, and all the rest of it, became, in fact, the 
properties of the social essayist, and very dexterous and comical 
use he made of them. But note the change. Actions for breach 
have multiplied, juries mulct defendants in sums that appear almost 
savage, the letters are as provocative of mirth as ever, and yet it is 
considered bad taste and bad form to go wagging a cap and bells 
over the suggestive trial and dénofiment. One reason for this is, 
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that even a joke may be worn threadbare, and it is irritating to 
know that on a certain occurrence will arise a simultaneous giggling 
and cackling from wise fellows who have known better than to have 
experienced the follies of love. But the real cause lies deeper than 
the surface. Marriage is every day becoming a more serious affair 
for women. All the talk, all the flatulent hyperbole, all the solid but 
one-sided logic of the advocates for female rights, have not assured 
a single reflective person that it is better for a lady to be inde- 
pendent of male support, than to have a husband to comfort and 
cherish her. It is only a sorry and a foolish oaf who would desire to 
bound the horizon of woman’s sphere by unnatural and narrow limits. 
Open sensible employments and offices to the sex with all our hearts, 
give them intellectual breathing space, take them out of the dull 
bread-and-butter atmosphere of ‘ Mangnall’s Questions” or “ Pinnock’s 
Catechism,” and let them learn something of the deeds of historic 
men, of the poets to whom the world has hearkened for a thousand 
years, of the chemical and geological wonders of the universe. Im- 
prove their teachers by necessitating higher qualifications for impart- 
ing knowledge, and do not stifle them in moral hot-houses at home 
until their notions of right and wrong become too fragile for every- 
day wear; but give us not for the wives of men, and the mothers 
of children, politicians in petticoats, women inferior to their own 
natures by having strained them in aping ours, women who have 
lost the delicate instincts of an emotional organisation by vainly 
endeavouring in a strife in which they are strong enough to hold 
their own ground, but unfit to shove and to shoulder men in the 
fields of purely masculine enterprise. When this is done, and in 
this direction we are tending, men should be all the more chivalrous 
and faithful to women. If it be laid down that the sphere of the 
family, the scheme of matronhood, as it might be called, is the 
first and best thing for the sex to ambition, it is only right that 
it should be protected, and in a certain measure assisted to that 
design. Hence it is, we believe, that juries, who are influenced 
by reasons which are rather in the air than in their heads, but 
which, nevertheless, do imperceptibly jog them into particular 
courses, hence it is that they of late have given such heavy damages 
in cases of breach, and with a a fidelity to a belief on the lady’s side 
of the question which now and then argues a foregone conclusion in 
her favour. 

It is a woman’s right to flirt. Coquetry may be serious or it may 
be gay, but no one can deny that a woman who is not allowed to 
declare a preference in words may reasonably show her regard for a 
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particular male acquaintance by her manner and. deportment. If 
these tokens of esteem are responded to, if the gentleman appreciates 
the regards bestowed on him, he must of course reciprocate ; and 
here we have the groundwork for a flirtation at once. . Supposing 
matters to go on smoothly, it ought to be a simple affair of stages :— 
acquaintance (1); partiality mutual (2) ; flirtation (3); engagement 
(4) ; marriage (5). This, however, seldom happens. There are, we 
regret to write it, but the truth must be told, women who have a 
passion for flirting, and for nothing else. At first it is little more to 
them than a penchant might be for lobster salad, a thing to be 
desired on occasions, after the ball or at a picnic, but from frequent 
indulgence in varieties of the sport, it seizes upon them asa desire for 
drams does upon an intemperate person. They cannot subsist without 
the excitation of having a dangerous pet about them, a man mouse 
to stroke, or a man spaniel to fetch and carry. At first they are 
entirely innocent of a feeling other than that of mere wantonness, 
but after a while they learn the secret and revolting delights of 
cruelty. This arrives, this wicked, unwomanly sense, from a. special 
experience. Amongst the living objects of amusement in the circle 
of the flirt, there turns up one who happens to entertain a serious 
attachment for the lady. She knows it quickly enough, and is here 
tried by a host of temptations, the common result of the codes of 
society. She has learned to distrust love. Marriage means a settle- 
ment, and a comfortable one ; love, without a good establishment, 
means a bothering, affectionate husband, with limited possibilities ot 
satisfying a taste for dress and amusement, a succession of children 
who cannot be stowed out of sight, a sinking from the level in which 
one drives one’s carriage while yet single, and so on. But although 
my lady has no intention of marrying her admirer, that is no obstacle 
to having a good deal of fun out of him. He can be made jealous 
and to look miserable ; he can be coaxed and made to look happy ; 
he can be thrown a smile to mumble and play with ; he can be made 
useful as a foil, or as a decoy duck to attract fowl better worth the 
plucking ; and so he is kept on hands. Now, there are a great 
many men who once in their lives, at least, are capable of putting up 
from one woman with this sort of treatment. They discover and 
curse their folly at last, and do not retire into backwoods, as 
romancists occasionally represent, and languish for years in the 
midst of a sheep farm. But they carry a sharp pain with them 
wherever they go. They have lost belief. Their ideal of woman- 
hood has become degraded, not because a woman has had the bad 
taste to refuse their overtures, but that a woman of, to them, the 
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most attractive qualities, has used them with a shameless and most 
unfeeling unconcern. And the woman herself? 

She has tasted the fatal banquet and loses all palate for other food. 
She picks up a fresh victim when she changes her spots, and has 
been known to fly at a country curate after chasing very different 
quarry in town. And this goes on season after season, until her 
power begins to fade with the false light of her eyes and the bloom 
of her cheeks. The Nemesis of flirtation at last overtakes her. She 
has, to use a coarse.phrase, lost her market time. The. men are 
eager now to be off, when she would have them advance. Every 
newspaper in which she reads the chronicle of the marriage of an 
acquaintance gives her a bitter pang, a keen sting. She is quite 
capable of weeping real tears in the character of a bridesmaid, but 
the tears are salted with spite that she is not the bride herself. Old 
dramatists said cruel things of this type of female, and even shouted 
them after her when she had passed out of life. Let us be more 
charitable. Let us believe that the decayed flirt is prepared for her 
closing state by a fortunate unconsciousness of its reality. So shall 
she hope and ogle to the last, a sad spectacle, but not at all an un- 
usual one. But flirtation affects other women in a different manner: 
Women of strong romantic temperaments are perpetually thinking 
themselves in love. They have a series of heroes on whom they 
expend their emotions, and wish for an interchange which frightens 
them when it comes. Of real love they are incapable, of love that 
is demanding sacrifice, honourable submission, loyalty, and supreme 
faith. At best, if they had not spoiled their faculties by drugging 
them with stimulants, they might have settled into mothers with a 
turn for the nursery, and perhaps exhibit the accomplishment of 
keeping the ante-nuptial glamour over the eyes of their husbands, 
but flirting destroys their domestic prospects. Should they drop it 
at the church door they cannot shake off the memories so easily. 
And when vexed afterwards at a trifle, these creatures will mope in 
secret over the image of some man they never sincerely cared a 
button for, but who happens to have cut a figure in the series above 
mentioned. It is these puling, nonsensical wives that sometimes 
drive men out of their wits, helpless and tortured, while the 
whimpering and the nagging proceeds with a desolate unity of 
intention. 

The Blanche Amory class of flirt is not extinct, although albums of 
the Mes Larmes kind are out of fashion. Blanche was a flirt con- 
stitutionally. You remember the awful disclosures of the wolf in mas- 
querade before he proceeded to gobble up Red Ridinghood! His 
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dimensions and capacities were established seriatim, for the more 
convenient and complete consumption of his prey. So is it with the 
Blanche Amorys around us—the syrens against whose charms you 
had better at once stuff your ears—aye, and blindfold your eye-balls. 
The great satirist seems to me to have become so enraged at the 
abominable store of mischief laid up in the pretty casket so innocently 
and softly named, that before he was done with Miss Amory he lost 
temper with her, and just gave her a cut of his whip over the white 
shoulders. What a hypocrite, liar, glutton, and shrew! Well, this is 
only my translation of the text; but I declare it ought to be plainly 
interpreted for the benefit of the Miss Amorys who exist outside 
books. They it is who scandalise their sex. They are limp, 
treacherous and indefinite in their style, not fast but sly, sly to a 
degree which might be characterised by the famous Bagstockian 
epithet. Save us from them at all risks of celibacy! I should 
like to hope that Blanche Amory married a poor man in the end, 
who had not a particle of soul, and could only afford beer, pickles, 
and cold mutton on his board. The white beauty wanes or developes 
into a stout, cross woman, with tawny hair. She is careless in her 
dress and slatternly ; perhaps she resorts to eau de Cologne for com- 
fort, and wanders from the strong waters of Cologne to the cream gin 
of the valley. ‘Then—but the picture is distasteful. Thackeray did 
so serve a flirt upon canvas. Becky Sharpe, who hides a bottle 
under her counterpane, and falls amongst thieves and all sorts of 
bad company, when she has had her short run of triumph. And yet, 
of the two women, I should prefer Miss Sharpe to Miss Amory, and 
I am sorry that poetical justice dealt so hardly with the former. 
Miss Sharpe has a better claim to be called a syren or a mermaiden ; 
for if you look closely, Blanche dissolves into, not a mermaiden, but 
a jelly fish. Literature presents us with innumerable specimens of the 
sort of women under notice. How indeed could the story-tellers 
or the poets get on without them? There is a recent taste set in for 
female ogresses. It is not Bluebeard who is cruel to flesh and blood, 
but sister Ann, who comes in for a reversion of the castle, and stuffs 
its secret chambers with captives of her bow and spear. Strange, 
too, it is that men are found who love these basilisk furies and come 
to their feet. There is a Nemesis also for these women :— 


** Between the nightfall and the dawn, threescore ; 
Threescore between the dawn and evening ; 
The shuddering in thy lips, the shuddering 
In thy sad eyelids, tremulous like fire, 
Makes love seem shameful, and a wretched thing.” 
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But come we now to the male flirts. The male flirt is pretty 
equally distributed through various ranks in the social scale, but the 
higher atmospheres are best suited for his complete development. 
He is of course a squire of dames, but his object is to single a few 
from the herd roaming through his ordinary hunting-grounds. He 
does not care to meet his match, nor does his match care to meet 
him. The precious pair soon discover that they might as well drop 
their foils when they can neither hit nor disarm each other. Our 
man flirt, however, does not want for recreation. The country 
supplies him at the start of every season. It is his agreeable, self- 
imposed duty to attach himself to a young girl as much as possible, 
and imply that he is madly fond of her. The elegant fellow does it 
with his tongue in his cheek all the time. He never commits him- 
self, to use a favourite phrase. That is, he has never the courage 
of his intention when his intention is bad, and he is equally brave 
when his inclinations are good. If women only knew the utter 
worthlessness of some of the nincompoops they occasionally favour ! 
I have seen a male flirt—his soft brains rendered softer by the heat 
of wine—pull out your tender, and indeed harmless, note, Miss 
Laura, for the criticism of a circle of mean snobs, of his own quality, 
in a club smoking-room, ‘The pleasant dandies are bartering con- 
fidences and testimonials you perceive, and are so far honest as to 
keep back nothing. Well, these fellows are vulgar exceptions if you 
will, but let me warn ladies addicted even to “ harmless flirtations,” 
against trusting MS. with a common “ yours sincerely ” to the end of 
it, to male friends. This advice augurs badly for my male acquaint- 
ances, does it? Not at all, miss, I assure you. I have known the 
most honourable man in the world thoughtlessly leave an ordinary 
note of thanks for the loan of a book on his shelf, and a miserable 
sequel to follow. And this is a trap of the male flirt’s. To establish 
an intimacy with just a whiff of impropriety about it, is what he 
desires of all things. What a grand triumph it is for him to wina 
girl’s heart,—to see the love for him growing in her face day by day, to 
baulk it now, to challenge its symptoms again, to discover its shrink- 
ing sensitiveness, to subject it to sudden chills, warmth, and fickle 
returns, until the pure feeling has died, and lies cold as a corpse and 
heavy as a stone at the soul’s gate of the woman for the rest of her 
life. A noble success and victory this, is it not? And even without 
risk—for the male flirt never goes beyond the convenances ; never, if 
one may be permitted, attempts absolute seduction. No, he isa 
much superior artist ; and his prosperity carries its own reward with 
it. Women like him the better for his cruelty. 
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To return to the breach of promise cases. The male flirt is now 
and again brought to book in court. The mean blackguard is shown 
up in true colours. He is shaken and tost until his figure is as loose 
and ragged as that of a scarecrow. He is by the publishing of the 
trial hung out in the open fields as a warning and a caution, 
as a scarecrow ; but, Lord bless you, if not married before, he is a 
greater favourite than ever. Until women have amongst themselves 
settled that jilting a woman is a cowardly thing which unfits the 
perpetrator for decent intercourse, the male flirt will always find 
employment for his talents. ‘That women do not regard the matter 
in this light, is evident. But the male flirt does not always escape. 
He is never kicked in these degenerate times, but I have known 
him either to catch a tartar, to bring a dove home with him, and find 
it casting its plumage, altering its beak, assuming claws, and turning 
out a fierce fowl to peck; or fate attends him by lopping off his 
acquaintances, and leaving him utterly friendless and desolate in his 
old age. He is not difficult to please ¢ien, and perhaps exalts a 
cook to his table, who soon takes the whip-hand of the dotard, and 
stands guarding his door like a harpy, against the approach of those 
who retain the slightest commiseration for his state. 

Real love is yet to be found. Paste or Bristol diamonds are con- 
stantly offering themselves, yet the brilliant is to be got for searching. 
But it is an evil day for those who find it and cast it away again in 
mistake. Between the pages of this essay I took a stroll in Ken- 
sington Gardens—a favourite lounge of mine—and, I there saw the 
following piece of melodrame. A girl with a pale, thoughtful face, 
sat under a tree, in. which the wind was soughing and struggling 
like an imprisoned spirit. She sat waiting there, waiting with 
glances very wistful towards the broad walk. In a minute or two 
a young man approaches; there is no greeting between the pair, 
but the woman stands up, and both step slowly down to the water. 
They speak not a word for a while, but as they near the pond the 
young fellow whispers something ; the girl shakes her head, and then 
hands her companion a packet. He gives her another in exchange. 
Is there anything more to be done? With a sudden wild gesture 
which contrasts painfully with her previous faltering manner, the girl 
pulls a trinket from her neck and flings it glittering in the sun. It drops 
with a light splash in the pool. Quick as thought the lad—for he 
is not much more, breaks a souvenir from his watch-chain, and with 
a very affected laugh, sends it after the trinket. Then both walk off 
in different directions. Twice or thrice they look round (su as fate 
would have it never catch each other in the act). Well, I say to myself, 
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here is the end of a little romance which might have ended otherwise 
than in this cruel fashion ; and so I light a cigar, and muse over many 
might-have-beens. Hallo! what’sthis? As I live, our young gentle- 
man stealing cautiously back to the water-side! After looking care- 
fully round he pulis off his shoes and stockings, and is carefully 
raking and fishing in the mud—for what?—for what? Oh, foolish 
Curly-locks! He appears to have been successful, the treacherous 
dog! for he comes on shore and wends his way in my direction. 
He blushes at being detected, but he does more. His whole coun- 
tenance brightens up, and he makes a rush behind a tree, close to 
where I am seated, and lo! there are the two idiots revealed ; 
mademoiselle having—the little puss—been watching the movements 
of monsieur—tears on her handsome cheeks, I dare say—all the 
time. And, sir essayist, what is your moral, and what has this to do 
with the Nemesis of flirtation? Why should I tell you? Suppose 
Curly-locks had the strength of mind to keep his resolution (what- 
ever it was) to leave his gewgaws in the duckweeds, and his lady to 
keep guard for nothing? Would they not have been punished for 
the sweet pleasures of their former trysts, and, for aught I know, 
saved the torture of a genuine interment of love of which this cere- 
mony was only a mock funeral ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
A DOUBT. 


HILE the Beauty sings, we look across the country 

to his pleasant home, through the glasses of that little 

cabinet, where are enshrined the two gentle female 

hearts. Their eyes would pierce, if they could, all 
the plantations, the hills, and mountains, and towns that lay between 
them and their darling. As it was, they filled up many an hour 
speculating as to what the Beauty was busy with, how he was amusing 
himself. They had a full and accurate list of the company, as 
they thought, and they knew there could be no danger. He was 
sure to be good friends with that old Lady Seaman. The Woods 
were fussy, but safe people. The Mariner girls “ would not look at 
him.” They were very happy together, and could enjoy themselves, 
for, to say the truth, the Beauty was rather a heavy strain and re- 
sponsibility. They were not alone, for that good fellow, young 
Hardman, was over with them morning, noon, and night. He, too, 
had a great deal off his mind ; for he had got leave from his colonel, 
and had returned as soon as The Towers was free. His honest good 
will, his open devotion to Livy, increasing every hour, made him a 
welcome visitor, and before long, Mrs. Talbot saw what was coming» 
just as the careless lounger, standing by the water’s edge, sees two 
blocks of wood slowly, but surely, drifting together. Livy was human, 
was a girl,—a tender, impulsive girl,—though there seemed to be an 
impression that she was bound by a vow of almost conventual 
celibacy. Mrs. Talbot soon saw with a sigh that her inclination to 
the young man could not now be checked without much suffering 
and misery to both. There was also her enmity to ¢Aa¢ house ; but 
that had gone into the past. The woman had been routed. She 
was, besides, a widow, and had bitterly atoned for any offences in 
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that way. So she could justly tolerate, if not afford to look back 
with pity and contempt. Livy herself knowing towards what a 
forbidden country she was straying, yet to her so delightful and 
attractive, kept her eyes turned away as she walked on. It was so 
new and pleasant, if she but dared. But her vocation seemed to lead 
her in another direction. How noble, how generous, how “ off-hand” 
and manly he was, so tender and delicate, and yet so bold and 
generous. He had that natural simplicity, so charming in a man, 
which to some has the air of egotism, from personal experiences told ; 
but which, indeed, only arises from a wish to please. Now that he 
was relieved from the Upas tree at home, that dreadful tree whose 
branches were of “ Brummagem” metal, and kept the bright sunlight 
from falling, he seemed as happy asa child. He was full of plans 
for their entertainment, and it was he who suggested that special 
journey to London, when all the shops of the Mechi exploitation 
were to be ransacked to choose a dressing-case for the Beauty—a 
surprise for him on his return. There were to be new ivory brushes ; 
the others had, indeed, served their full time, veterans that might go 
into hospital. It was properly Mrs. Talbot’s office to receive such 
an offering; but transactions with the Beauty of this description 
generally took the shape of some trifle to her, to be compensated for 
by something of ten times its worth to him. The giving a present to 
her amounted, in fact, to the giving one to him. They had some 
delightful days in London, engaged in these exploring parties, and at 
last a small ‘‘ chest” was selected, stored with costly vessels for 
holding all sorts of scented and greasy things, with the Beauty’s crest 
and monogram peering out of an ambuscade at every corner. The 
cost of this sumptuous present was defrayed out of certain little 
savings put by for many years, but which were not half so valuable 
as the anticipated delight and surprise of their Beauty. 

During these days the young man has been growing more and 
more sensible of the sweet nature of Livy—more drawn to her every 
hour. Mrs. Talbot had seen and seen again, and one night, when 
the Beauty had been gone but three or four days—her old fashionable 
heart seemed to soften—the memory of the dear child’s devotion and 
unwearied labours in her cause came back on her, and it seemed to 
her it might now be time for all this to end; so when she had sent 
Livy away on some pretence she led the young man on to speak of 
his attachment, which he did with a delighted openness, enlarging 
on his prospects and difficulties. 

“ My father will, of course, never agree to it; he wishes me to 
buy—that is his own word—some young girl who belongs to some 
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noble family. I cou/d not do it, even if I had never seen your 
daughter. It seems to me so mean, so base — this trafficking in 
love and riches and titles.” 

A faint tint came into her face; for this had been er old trade. 
He did not see it, and went on— 

“ Not that my father is to blame, as that is the fashion after which 
he has lived and in which he was born. But I havefgreat friends 
who will push me on. I know, too, that my sister was foolish enough 
to offend you, but a heavy chastisement has overtaken her, and she 
has trials enough to punish her. You are too generous to think any 
more of that.” 

Mrs. Talbot was pleased. She liked this boy; she would not be 
sorry to snatch him from among that corrupt set. She spoke her 
mind frankly. 

“Our ideas change so strangely, I cannot account for it: but still 
it will be for the best, though I thought we never could bring our- 
selves to part with her. But still she has done so much for us—she 
has been a joy in the house—that I must not be too selfish, but must 
at last think of her.” 

**O, how good and kind of you,” the young man cried in a rapture. 
** But you shall not lose her. We shall always be with or near you. I 
shall get some place close by, and we shall be so happy.” 

The colour came into our Livy’s face when she was told of this 
arrangement. She could hardly believe her senses. It seemed to her 
so natural that the old arrangement—the old “ watch-dog” arrange- 
ment—should go on until she became old or died. Such a sacrifice 
seemed to her but the natural order. Within that same order it 
seemed unaccountable that her dream of such things should be 
accepted. 

This news was to be a surprise for the Beauty when he returned. 
Of course his consent would have to be asked in a formal way—a 
courtesy that was due; but his “‘ ways” were so well known by this 
time that, as conjurors can extract any wine named from the wonder- 
ful bottle, so could they extract any answer they pleased from their 
Beauty. He would, indeed, find an inconvenience in the loss of that 
indefatigably affectionate girl. Pleased, they had all but planned the 
wedding ; for a kind of soft anticipation, and even romance, seemed 
to fill Mrs. Talbot. She spoke a great deal of being “ unselfish ;” 
and, indeed, it seemed to have flashed on her suddenly that, after all, 
it was only fitting that her daughter should enter on the same course 
as she herself had done. As for Livy, this gracious enfranchisement 
was something too charming. She would otherwise have never let 
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either thought enter her gentle brains. It was as though she was a 
child, enlarged into a garden among the flowers. It was so with her 
young lover, though he trembled as he thought of his rough and rude 
father. Indeed, if a strict analysis had been made of Mrs, Talbot’s 
motives, some such earthy sediment as this—a satisfaction in frus- 
trating the scheme—would have been found precipitated to the 
bottom. 

One evening he had dined with them, as usual, when the carrier 
arrived with a small chest. This was the Mechian present, sent down 
from London, all furnished and glorious. There was great delight in 
opening and laying out their noble trophies—brushes, pots, &c.—each 
of which was splendid with a most complicated monogram. 

There were actual cries of joy; but louder than the cries were 
the anticipations—how delighted the Beauty would be! how en- 
chanted ! for he had not the remotest conception that so costly a 
present was in store for him. Usually it took the shape of a little 
two-guinea jewel case for his studs, rings, &c. ; now that of studs 
and rings themselves; but this was something gigantic—strained, 
as the resources of the two women were somewhat—and was in 
the nature of a premium for a good boy, which Mr. Talbot had 
exhibited himself to be for so many years. 

Just as the treasure had been put by, and the raptures were over, 
the postman’s ring was heard; and Livy, starting up, as was her 
custom, flew to take in the letter. She came back holding it up in 
triumph. It was from the Beauty—his first letter. 

“ And to me, mamma ; and such a long one.” 

“To you?” repeated the mother. ‘‘ How strange!” 

The daughter’s pleasure made it seem only delightful to her. It 
was opened, and found to be amaziugly long for the Beauty. It 
ran :— 


“ Dearest Livy,—I got your letter, and was glad to hear that you 
and mamma are so well. We are all very pleasant in this house, 
which is full of people, and very nice people, too. They are all so 
civil to me, asking me to sing ; and Lord Bindley has got quite fond 
of “The Last and Lingering Smile,” and asks for it every night. 
They are delighted; too, with my new song, and want me to publish 
it at once ; soI think I shall, as soon as I can get a moment of time 
to put it in shape. There is to be a grand event upon Saturday 
next—a great concert, given to the people round. Over one hundred 
and fifty invited. Only think! I have had defutations coming to 
me to ask me to be the ading tenor, and Lord Bindley is quite 
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serious about it, and will be out with us for ever. He says I will 
spoil his concert, and he will have to give it up. I really hardly know 
what to do, there is such pressure brought to bear on one. They 
think it so childish and unmeaning, as it would only make the differ- 
ence of a day ; and they say I could get the first train next morning, 
and be with you early. Of course I told them I was pledged to you, 
that I had never missed it once, and could not do it for anything. 
So I told them ; but they say that all the great people—the queen, 
&c.—change about their birthdays, according to convenience—that is, 
the keeping of them. Of course I shall go to you, as I said so ; but 
Iam in a most disagreeable fix, as Lord Bindley thinks it “ un- 
meaning” and “ ungracious.” So a lady here said it had quite shat 
air. Of course it was not her view ; but she said people would say 
that. However, I am quite ready to do whatever you wish ; and, of 
course, keep to what I said, at all risks. 


“Ever, my darling Livy, yours, &c., “——" 


There was a silence after this letter was finished ; and, indeed, 
Livy’s voice grew unsteady as she went on. She did not give the 
latter part with the dramatic enthusiasm and spirit with which she 
had started. 

** What does he mean?” said Mrs. Talbot, looking about her. 

“O, mamma, dear! to give up your birthday—and the beautiful 
present you got for him! But,” she added, seeing her mother’s 
hopeless face, “you see he zs coming; yes, mamma, and with all 
that pleasure, as he says. O, it is noble of him !” 

“ But he wishes to stay !—he means to stay. That is, he would 
think of it—of abandoning us, who are always thinking of him. O, 
but it was folly—sheer folly !—and I deserve it.” 

Livy knew what her mother meant, and was silent. 

“ This is always the way,” Mrs. Talbot went on, “ with characters 
of this sort. Give them liberty but for a day, and they lose their 
heads. So unkind, too, to give us up for anything—for a song !” 

“He will do nothing of the kind,” Livy said. “You see it is 
not dear Beauty who speaks, but some of those people. They 
have some object in keeping him. He does sing that song so 
nicely !” 

**Some object in keeping him?” Mrs. Talbot repeated, mechani- 
cally, looking at her daughter. “No doubt some foolish girl has been 
flattering him. Well, he must come back, in spite of all his Lord 
Bindleys.” 

Mrs. Talbot wrote an answer herself that night. It ran :— 
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“ My DEAREST Beauty,—We are delighted you are enjoying your- 
self so much. We long to see you, and we know that you are 
anxious to be with us. Of course, when they know it is my birth- 
day, they will see you could not stay. Livy and the ponies will be 
at the station at nine, P.M. We have got a little present, which we 
know you will be pleased with; and, besides, we have a bit of 
news to surprise you with. So come quickly, dear, and even before 
my birthday, if you can.” 


After this letter had been despatched, Livy somehow felt that her 
mother was very grave and troubled. The mother and daughter had. 
a longer talk that night than usual, and the mother’s last words were, 
“Tt was a folly for him to go at all.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“THE PROPER THING TO DO.” 


EVERYONE at Bindley pronounced it was a most “delightful” 
time,—that nothing could be more charming than Lord Bindley him- 
self. That concert, too! It was such a capital notion, that of giving 
aconcert. The versatile Miss Malcolms—who had what is called 
“a hearty will” for anything, and if necessary would have gone in 
for prizes at a gymnastic festival ; anything, in short, so as to “ keep 
up” matters—were contributing themselves in the most ingenious 
variety of shapes. ‘‘ A Duett (Scotch),” by the Sisters Malcolm ; “A 
Solo,” by the elder Sister Malcolm; “Ditto,” by the younger; 
“Duett (English),” by the Sisters Malcolm. ‘They were, in theatrical 
parlance, “ general ufility” girls, and would take any part in social 
life, from a singing, flirting girl, to a demure maiden. Another 
gentleman had consented “‘to take a part”—one Mr. X., as the 
French call one of the insignificants, and who indeed has no more 
need to have a name to trouble others to remember him by, than one 
of the stage soldiers who carries a banner need be known to the 
leading player. What was a little thing at first, had grown by a sort 
of consent into something of great anxiety and interest. ‘The 
Concert” was on all minds. They had all set their souls to the 
hazard of the die. The Woods were on horseback—socially speak- 
ing—day and night. The invitations had gone out, and the 
rehearsals were in progress. There was Mr. Talbot—but the Woods, 
inspired, we may suppose, by Mrs. Labouchere, had given out that 
he was not to be asked or worried; it was to be assumed that he 
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could not remain. With a curiously “meaning” manner, Lord 
Bindley adopted this tone, and gave it to be understood that he did 
not wish Talbot to be pressed; and the servile crowd carried out 
the instructions with delight,—nay, rather bettered it; for they felt 
they were admitted to a sort of companionship in mystery—a thing 
in which weak natures hug themselves. 

The concert was in every mouth. The invitations were out, and 
even the local paper had a paragraph about the “‘distinguished galaxy 
of talent now assembled at Bindley.” 

The Beauty alone did not share in the general enthusiasm. He 
went “ moping” about,—gloomy, uncomfortable, and much troubled 
in mind. 

The post brought him Mrs. Talbot’s letter, and he read it with 
fresh discomfort. 

“T knew it,” he said to himself. “Just like them. Zhink of no- 
thing but themselves—so selfish !” 

This from him to those two faithful, hard-working women, whose 
hands had been under his feet ! 

** All my little enjoyments interfered with in this way. Of course, 
I'll have to give it up. It’s always the way—always !” 

Never was man so treated, never did schoolboy so pout and 
glower ; and in this mood did Mrs. Labouchere find him. He told 
her, reluctantly. 

“* What, they won’t let you off?” 

*O,no. She expects me ;—that is, she doesn’t seem to see any 
need of my staying. I’m sure I don’t understand why.” 

“O, if you don’t, we can’t,” she said, laughing. “ Your case is a 
very hard one, Mr. Talbot. You should get up an agitation, and 
lay it all before the public, who, I am sure, would support-you.” 

“‘T am sure they would,” the Beauty answered, with perfect gravity. 
“The only thing I have set my heart on—that I would give my eyes 
for !” 

“It is very unfortunate ; but they can’t be so hard-hearted. Did 
you put it well before them?” 

There was a sort of scoffing tone in all this ; but it led him on. 

“Yes, of course I did. Any one else would have agreed.” 

* And they won't allow you?—won’t give their consent? I don’t 
know which to wonder at most,—their stern despotism, or your un- 
swerving obedience. Why, such a husband as you should be kept 
at the British Museum, to be shown to the good rustics from the 
country.” 

The Beauty coloured. 
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“QO, it is very easy to turn anything into ridicule—very.” 

“Turn into ridicule?” she said, with a sharp, stern look, from, 
which he shrank. “ Pray, what do you mean? I would only do 
that toan enemy, Do you mean that I have been turning you into 
ridicule ? ” | 

The Beauty stammered, “ O, not exactly,” 

“ Not exactly!” she repeated. ‘Yes, exactly. Then let me 
explain, Mr, Talbot, since you do not understand.. What I meant 
was, that it seemed a great contrast to the behaviour of our habitual 
lords and masters, who do not submit so implicitly to the rule of.a 
wife and daughter. It seems a sort of phenomenon. Even at a 
distance their authority seems to extend. It is quite interesting, to 
see it.” 

_. ©O, there is no authority, and that sort of thing,” said the Beauty, 
colouring. ‘“ You are so clever, you know, and you like hitting at 
people.” 

“ Like hitting at people! Well,. you should not say that! What 
I said was all in your own interest, to save you from remarks 
and speeches, and from furnishing amusement. However, I meet 
the usual return, That stroke was.a little unkind of you, Mr. 
Talbot.” 

“T didn’t mean—indeed no,” he said, in confusion. - * But what I 
wanted. to say was, I could do as I liked—like every man. As to 
their laughing 

“ Laughing !—oh, no, I did not say that. But I merely meant 
a fnendly part. However, I shall give no more advice now to any 
one.” 

“Why do you speak i in that way?” said the Beauty, pettishly. 
‘Tam sure I can’t please every one. O,I should so like to stay ! 
But then they will make such a fuss and worry. They take things 
so seriously, really a man doesn’t know what to do.” 

“Oh, a man could know,” said Mrs, Labouchere, seriously; “ if 
he only thought a little, he would not need anyone’s advice. In the 
present instance you are Lord Bindley’s guest. He is your host—he 
is a man of rank, and he asks this trifle. I tell you freely you are 
bound to put aside any little domestic matters about birthdays and 
the like. It seems childish and old-fashioned. You asked me; so I 
speak plainly.” 

The Beauty had some very miserable thoughts, saying to himself 
that it was cruel and scandalous, and that he wouldn’t put up with it. 

Mr. Wood now came dashing up, and flung himself from his foam- 
ing steed—that fanciful one we have spoken of. 
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“ Here, Talbot,” he said, “I am sending to the printers. Here, 
will you sing or not? Yes or no.” 

“*O, I am sure I should so like—that I can’t say at——” 

**O, then, you won’t. We can’t keep the bills waiting. And by 
the way I must tell you, Talbot, his Lordship thinks he has not been 
treated fairly in this matter. Every one else helps cheerfully and 
makes sacrifices, but you are making all this fuss. Best go to him 
openly, and tell him your wife won’t allow i . 

“There is nothing of the kind,” said the Beauty, ready to cry 
almost. “That is some story they have got up. I am not such a 
fool. I could stay at any moment.” 

“Then show that you can stay; and that will dispose of all such 
ill-natured remarks,” said she. 

The Beauty was quite “ put out.” He had a good deal of the ill- 
nature of a monkey, or of the spoiled child. 

“You say that rather spitefully, as if you wanted to annoy me; but 
I could give a reason for it, Mrs. Labouchere.” 

Her haughty, cold stare, accompanied with a drawing up of the 
figure, he did not soon forget. 

“Go on,” she said ; “ explain what you mean.” 

“O nothing,” he faltered almost ; “ indeed, nothing.” 

“That is, you would withdraw your speech. As you please, 
Mr. Talbot. There are some who would not quite like that 
story to be revived. - However, the intention was not generous on 
your side, Mr. Talbot—a little unkind, as return for my taking 
interest in your concerns. Sing and compose your ballads for the 
future. Give a thousand ‘last and lingering smiles.’ I shall never 
interfere.” 

With this she passed on, leaving the Beauty dreadfully ashamed of 
himself, and full of compunction. Up comes Lord Bindley. 

“ Oh, Talbot, sorry you're leaving us ; can’t get leave, eh? Never 
mind these fellows laughing a bit. You're quite right to be a decent 
husband ; and don’t mind us now,—for, what do you say, Miss 
Malcolms have found us out a tenor, and they are going to telegraph 
for him ?” 

A thousand emotions rushed on the Beauty. He felt himself 
called on to act. It was absurd, ridiculous—putting him into such a 
position ; he could hardly forgive himself for having put Aimse/f into 
such a position. All doubt was gone, and, without hesitation, he 
answered,— 

“ O, I intended to stay, if you will allow me; and do my best for 
the concert.” 
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“Capital!” said Lord Bindley. ‘Now everything is going 
well. Ah, here’s Wood, just in time. Well, he’ll stay, Wood.” 

Wood had his hand full of papers. 

“ Ah, I knew he would. Then come this way, Talbot, and give 
me the exact titles of your songs for the printers. His lordship will 
excuse you.” 

“Yes, go with Wood.” 

It was delightful—too exciting. Going with Wood, he set down 
the “‘‘ Last and Lingering Smile,’ da//ad; music by W. Talbot, Esq.” 
his pulse fluttering. 

There was a sensation through the house—a kind of diffused joy. 
(So it seemed to the Beauty.) 

“We hear you have consented to stay, Talbot. His lordship feels 
quite indebted to you,” said one, coming up to him later. Then, 
dropping his voice,—‘ We sha’n’t forget it to you; and you have 
done the proper thing. I said it to him.” 

The Beauty began to consider himself quite a hero. He was in 
a tumult of delight. Everybody was so good, so kind, so charming. 
This dandified Rip Van Winkle had awakened from his long sleep, 
and was walking through the village—wondering, and delighted at 
all he saw. Here was Mendelssohn Jackson, organist and local 
teacher, to whom his lordship had entrusted the direction of the 
concert, looking for him. Mendelssohn Jackson was a composer 
himself, and had written “The Soldier’s Grave,” with other well- 
known—among his pupils—ballads. Would Mr. Talbot favour him 
with half an hour, to try over his song? 

Mendelssohn Jackson was a character in his way, whose aim in life 
was to strike out some obsequious compromise between the gentle- 
man and the music-master—an odiously low designation. He drew 
the line between himself and the common fellows of the profession, 
““ the grinders,” as he pleasantly called “ the men that carry the hod, 
you know.” Had he been willing to carry the hod, he might have 
made a good deal of money ; but his wish to be considered an equal 
of genteel people made him submit to some heavy sacrifices, and a 
system of heavy sacrifices—these persons having condescension 
enough to avail themselves of his gratuitous services. He had been 
delighted when Lord Bindley had placed the whole affair under his 
direction, as so many of his pupils learned, when he looked hurriedly 
at his watch. 

“ Bless me—must be off to Bindley—take a fly—pay the man 
double—some good talent there—-a voice that I could make some- 
thing of. Clever girls, those Malcolms.” 
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His demeanour to Mr. Talbot was characteristic. 

“What is this?” he said, at the piano, opening the music 
leisurely. “*‘Give him a lingering smile.’ Tum-tum-ti—nice, and 
pretty—melody flows. You should have a diminished seventh there, 
that would have brought you back again. Very nice! Then, of 
course, you have the burden. I can tell you, there are some of the 
hod men, in the big village yonder, get their twenty guineas—for— 
queer stuff, compared with this. Mortar, eh?—and bad mortar, too. 
As for that woman, Florizel—not music—not a note of music in all 
she writes. Well, let us see. Suppose we begin now.” 

And the Beauty went through his ditty, to a sotto voce accom- 
paniment. 

“ Fairly done. Open your mouth.” 

Then Mendelssohn Jackson got out his gold pencil-case. 

“Think we could do a little macadamising here. There, that turn 
would be more the thing, more singable, you know. ‘There again, 
there seems to be something short. We must make sense, you 
know. Let me see—hm—that will be better.” 

“O but, you know, that spoils the whole effect. I didn’t mean 
that,” said the Beauty, much hurt. 

“Well, as you like ; you know it must balance. However, I dare 
say it won’t be noticed. The rustics haven’t wit enough to find it 
out.” 

The director of the concert, later, spoke with different voices of 
this production. It was fair and “singable,” without pretension, and 
Talbot was a gentlemanly fellow. To some of his friends he inveighed 
against the scandal of setting him down—him, Mendelssohn Jackson— 
to play that fellow’s trash. “The twaddle that he had strummed 
out on his piano.” To his lordship he spoke in high commendation, 
especially when his lordship praised himself. “Yes, I think I know 
a good thing; the moment I heard his voice I picked him out. I 
said, that will take, that will hit with the public. Yet I have never 
gone to school in music, eh, Jackson! What I want is to show ’em 
that I can get up the best music in the country when I like!” 

After this excitement, the responsibility of the heavy step he had 
taken, began to weigh on the Beauty. At all events, he would 
dismiss it for that day. That night there was the rehearsal. Greater 
excitement still in the Grand Hall when a few of the tenants’ wives 
and daughters, and all the servants were admitted. It went off 
admirably. Our Beauty was in Paradise—soft light, softer clouds 
seemed to be floating about him; everybody was kind, good, charming, 
and romantic. He was the old self back again, the same figure of 
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his youth, which he had often looked back on, and which he thought 
had faded out like an old photograph. He sang his song “ splendidly” 
to muttered accompaniment from Mendelssohn Jackson; “take time—~ 
now collect yourself, softer, softer, &c.” Sometimes the eminent 
director stopped a piece in the middle, “ Never do, never do. Try 
back to—let me see—to five, six, seven bars, to where the sempo 
primo comes in.” ‘Thus interrupted in the Scotch duet, the sisters 
Malcolm began to show signs of ill blood. ‘ Now, hurry on. Won't 
do, excuse me. Not the thing at all. I heard those Bosioni girls 
sing it at Exeter Hall ; a little more of the ‘ setting one’s cap’ style, 
you know. Now try again.” Again were the sisters pursuing a 
tortuous path “in thirds” like two performers on velocipedes, 
twisting and winding in parallel lines. Again Mr. Jackson jerked 
the rein. “Won't do, still.” One of the young ladies’ cheeks began 
to glow—the younger’s nose. ‘We we better not sing it at all,” 
one said ; “ please let us sing it our way.” 

“With all my heart,” and thereupon Mr. Jackson allowed his 
hands to stray very wildly over the keys, now taking a spasm forward 
like a shying horse, and dragging the young ladies with him; now 
“‘jibbing ” unaccountably, and not to be got on at all. It was always 
a foolish thing tolofiénd Mendelssohn Jackson, people said, “‘ he had 
so much in his power.” 

Lord Bindley took great credit for the proceedings, and witht a 
wise air, “ though he hadn’t a note of music in him,” declared that 
he was determined to have good music at that house. But our 
Beauty, thrilled and fluttered like a young débutante—he was “the 
new tenor” whom Lord Bindley had found out. 

After it was over, Mrs. Labouchere was the first to come up and 
congratulate the blushing performer. “You were angry with me, 
to-day, because I spoke candidly, and in your interest. . You se¢ me 
down, too.” : 

“1!” said the delighted Beauty. “I set you down! No, indeed.” 

No, indeed: How many years was it since the Beauty had been 
accused of setting any one down? Most acceptable flattery. 

* But you liked the song—it was your choosing,” 

“Liked it!” repeated Mrs. Labouchere, without adding a word 
more ; perhaps the briefest, as the most satisfactory, shape’ of com- 
mendation known... It is all in the inflection, and does admirably 
for the common chroniclers of small beer, though the woman of in- 
telligence coldly asks, ‘“‘ Well, but what did you think of it?” 

‘I. knew you would not be sorry to stay. O, you could hardly 
have done anything else.” 
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“You think so?” said the Beauty. 

“©, not J, but everyone. Lord Bindley seems to think you have 
laid him under an obligation. Of course, something must be put to 
his vanity ; for he boasts that he has discovered a new tenor, which 
he could not have done had you gone away. You sang well to-night.” 

The delighted Beauty looked at her with great interest and 
gratitude. 

“ How kind of you to say this, to encourage me!” 

“We know, too, what a little sacrifice you have made,” she added, 
smiling ;_ “ not only in giving up your treat at home, but in boldly 
facing a certain sort of greeting that awaits you there.” 

Uneasiness came into his face. 

“T am sure I don’t care,” he said ; “it is nothing to me.” 

She shook her head. 

“T am a woman, and know what I should think of such treatment. 
But were I a man, I know what I should do.” 

This Beauty could be played upon like a fiddle. 

“What? Tell me—do,” he said, eagerly. 

“What all men of the world—statesmen, soldiers — do when 
they have something awkward or disagreeable before them,—-do it 
boldly, as if it was a matter of course. I naturally do not understand 


what special relations you may have to your family, but I may assume 
that you enjoy average liberty; that you do not live a Polish husband 
under a Russian wife ; that in this nineteenth century there is not in 
England to be found so comic a state of things as that the head of a 


house could not outstay his leave a day-——— 

Again the Beauty was blushing and getting flustered. 

“No,” she went on; “you have shown that this cannot be said. 
Some might have yielded to avoid feminine reproaches—things to be 
always deprecated. Shall I tell you a little passage from my own 
history? My husband was a soldier, and when I was first married 
I thought he loved me so, that I could make him do what I pleased. 
One day he was absent from dinner. I waited and waited until it 
came to ten o’clock at night, and then he returned. I burst out 
with a storm of reproaches and upbraidings, which he took most 
good-humouredly. This only inflamed me more, and I reproached 
him haughtily and bitterly. Then he looked at me sternly. ‘And 
what was the reason?’ I said. ‘A good one,’ he said, bluntly; ‘ my 
will and pleasure. That must do you now. Had you let me speak 
at first, I should have told you everything, and made you all 
apologies.’ From that moment he was my master. You may smile 
at my telling you this; but I should like you to think me your 
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friend. And as you have saved us from a difficulty here, we should 
not like you to have any difficulty in return —though it is an 
imaginary one.” 

The Beauty was touched by this sympathy. 

* You see,” he said, “I was only thinking of the fuss they might 
make. Every man hates fuss. But as for doing as I like 5 

“© dear, no,” she said ; “don’t twist my words that way. Do as 
you like, and then I desert you. Savages, Hottentots, do as they 
like, and a certain sort of husband. No, don’t do as you like. But 
Mr. Talbot knows well the juste milieu.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GREAT CONCERT. 


WHEN she had gone, the Beauty went to his room, and entering 
with great importance, said aloud, “ Really, most unreasonable!” 
On the table was a letter—a letter from his Livy. 


“My DARLING BeauTy,—This is a private letter from your own 


Livy, and of which dear mamma knows nothing. I fear those people 
may not let you go, and indeed I do not wonder, as our dear Beauty 
can make himself so agreeable. But she has set her heart on your 
being back ; and O! it would so mortify her if you were not with 
her on her birthday. She only thinks of you, and if you but saw 
the lovely present she has got, as a surprise! It will delight you to 
see it. But I know my dear papa will do what is right, and keep 
to his promise, and he will recollect that this was a sort of condition, 
and I have just told mamma I would stake my poor life on dear 
papa’s keeping to his word.—Your own 
“ Livy.” 

The Beauty tossed this down fretfully. 

“‘ They will worry me to death!” 

Alas! the indiscreet little Livy had set down a very foolish 
expression. Made it a condition! The little boy would not have 
been a//owed out for his holiday if they had thought this. 

“This is rather too good. I am not guwite a child. As Mrs. 
Labouchere says, this is getting a little too much.” 

He sat down and wrote :— 


“DEAREST Livy,—I have just come from the rehearsal. It went off 
magnificently. I am afraid you and your mother do not exactly see 
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how I stand. Lord Bindley is my host, and there is a certain courtesy 
due to him when he makes a request. If you were here you would 
see this quite clearly. It surely would be ridiculous, and it looks 
absurd, that I should be ordered home to the day, like a school-boy. 
It is really very unfortunate, and I have done my best ; but I am not 
called on to appear doorish or churlish, or to spoil the whole thing. 
My song at the rehearsal was the great success of the night. Lord 
Bindley calls me Ais ¢enor, and says he found me out. Everybody is 
so nice and kind, and seems to take such an interest in me. If I 
were to put my eyes upon sticks, my dear Livy, I could not leave 
this ; so this is final, and there is no use writing me any worrying 
letters. —Ever yours, “tT” 


He thought this an “uncommon good letter,” and went down 
again to post it. 

Mr. Hardman, who still led his pariah life, and, in truth, never 
had spent so dismal a time, came to him obsequiously.—“ You sing 
admirably, Mr. Talbot. His lordship is quite pleased. I tell you 
what, you must come and stop with us at The Towers, and—er—we 
should try and get up some music. We could ask those Miss 
Malcolms.” The Beauty was too happy not to promise all and. every- 
thing. He was actually “getting engagements,” and there are people 
among the amateurs who go about the country with their little songs, 
quite delighted when their services are secured. But the musical 
amateur world is a microcosm in itself Mr. Hardman’s tactics were 
highly characteristic, and most people, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, found the conversation get round rather violently to “The 
Towers,” on which the owner would expatiate,—— then, trapped 
into a conventional expression of praise, would be surprised by an 
invitation.—‘* We must have you down at The Towers, if you will do 
me that honour. We shall find means to amuse you, or rather, give 
you the means, and let you amuse yourself. That’s my way.” As 
for the host, he openly expressed his dislike. ‘‘ What on earth made 
me ask that dreadful man—he is making life a burden. He sticks 
to me like a burr.” It was after dinner, however, when the ladies 
were gone, that Mr. Hardman was unavoidable. Fixed in his chair, 
a wooden figure, a white metal cravat about his throat, he dealt in 
strange pedantic discourse ; extracts from newspapers. “I see in the 
Times, my lord ;”—“ The Zimes says, my lord,” until at last Lord 
Robert christened him “ Old Times,” by a happy flight of humour. 

At home they were in a flutter of expectation. Mrs. Talbot’ was 
nervous and “ put out.” “ He will come, of course, dearest,” Livy said. 
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“ Of course he will,” said her mother, haughtily; “have I not 
required him. He must.” 

It was a restless day, dragging its slow length along, when towards 
evening a strange instinct, which with affection amounts almost to 
forecast, made her go down to the post-office just before the post 
came in. There she found her father’s letter. It came like a shock 
upon her. “'ihen he will stay,” she said, “and what dreadful thing 
is coming !” 

A spectator might have smiled ; but in their little world every little 
mist became a cloud. His little flower for the prisoner was more 
precious than the gardens of a palace. She determined not to tell 
her mother of the news, and this “not, telling” is the favourite 
resource of gentle minds. Some shift or device—anything that will 
put off evil news, even a day—the bill-drawer’s resource. All that 
evening the mother made no remark ; but when they were going to 
bed, she said, with a deep sigh, “ He will not come. I know he will 
not.” 

**O, he will, dearest. I am sure he will. At the last moment he 
will change, and——” 

The mother turned on her. ‘“ You know something. What is he 
to change from? Tellme. You have heard.” 

Livy, poor little domestic hare, driven to her form, had to give up 
her letter. Her mother read it, returned it to her calmly, and after 
a pause, said : 

“This is not his doing, some wretched girl has been flattering 
him. is singing, indeed!” but she checked herself; even between 
the two she felt that old affectionate deception must be carried 
out. 

Meanwhile, at Bindley, the great night came round. Workmen 
had been turned into the large dining-room, who had erected a 
platform at the farther end. The large “ auditorium,” so Mendelssohn 
Jackson had christened it, was filled up with rows upon rows of 
chairs. Flowers had been arranged in front by “his lordship’s 
gardener,” and the whole had quite a theatrical air. About eight 
the guests began to arrive “in herds.” As Lord Robert, who was 
inclined to be merry with the whole, remarked,—“I declare,” he 
reported, “such a set of human steers ; such agricultural broadbacks ! 
I was looking at every man’s shoulder to see the brand.” About 
Bindley there was rather a cattle country. At eight punctually, 
his lordship and party entered the hall, and took their places in 
the “reserved seats” to a round of applause. Then the programmes 
were distributed, of which we are enabled to subjoin a copy. 
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BINDLEY CONCERT HALL. 





PATRON—THE LORD BINDLEY. 





GRAND CONCERT. 


PARTE PRIMA. 
** BLACKSMITH’s CHoRUus,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore.” 
(Compressed by MENDELSSOHN JACKSON.) 


Duett.—Scotch. ‘* Cam hame wi’ the Kye.” 
THE MIssEs MALCOLM. 
ee RN Sdsevtscecthiviscestdladecddtovsestediediies didddccsdehace 
Mr. BAKER. 
(Accompanied by MR. MENDELSSOHN JACKSON.) 


** Bindlina Valse ” Mendelssohn Fackson. 
(Aria con variariosi, composta é dedicata al S. E. il 
Conde di BINDLEY.) 


** Dal tuo Stellato ” Rossini. 


PARTE SECONDA. 


** Blow, Gentle Gales ” 
Soli by the MIssEs MALCOLM, MR. TALBOT, MR. BAKER, 
and Mr. MENDELSSOHN JACKSON. 


Soto. ** Geod Bye, Sweetheart ” 
Miss GEORGINA MALCOLM. 


Soto,—Piano. ‘ Caprice ¢ Ricambole.” 
Dédié a son éléve, L’ Honorable GiuDETTA BINDLEY, 
par MENDELSSOHN JACKSON.] 


SOLo. ** He Gave One Last and Lingering Smile” 
Mr. TALBOT. 


Duett. ‘* Now Glides Our Pretty Bark ”............. jesanesioneehibnens 1, Frebles, 
THE Misses MALCOLM. 


SoLo. ** Let me Like a Soldier Fall.” Wallace. 
(Transposed by MENDELSSOHN JACKSON.) 
Miss MALCOLM. 


GRANDE FINALE.—‘*‘ Gop SAVE THE QUEEN.” 


Such was the bill of fare fluttering in everyone’s fingers. No 
wonder it was said, “‘ You could hardly know it from a real concert.” 
From it might be gathered the kind and unsparing way in which Mr. 
Mendelssohn Jackson had thrown his whole soul into the per- 
formance. He carried it all through, arranging, compressing, trans- 
posing, fitting everything to everybody. How graceful, too, the 
little compliments to the noble host and hostess. “ Things” just 
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struck off at a heat, and after he had remarked at one of the last 
rehearsals, ‘‘ Won’t do, this; a want of go and rattle. The thing 
drags somehow.” He then went home, and knocked off the little 
effects in question. ; 

Talking of the likeness to real concerts, it was the more remarkable 
when the singing ladies and gentlemen came in a sort of procession, 
“exactly like the professionals,” rustling in silks, and sat in a row. 
In this they were carefully drilled by Mendelssohn Jackson, who 
made them copy the precedent of the “ Norwich Festival” con- 
certs, where he had once assisted as “counter tenor.” Thus it is, 
and by exercise of a little thought, that a sort of realism is imparted 
to what would otherwise be a loose and incoherent performance. 
Well might Mr. Jackson say afterwards, that “ not for five times five 
guineas ” would he go through the harassing wear and tear of soul 
and body undergone during that week. 

That sneerer, Lord Robert, was almost ungentlemanly in his 
remarks on the large share which the director took in the per- 
formance. “ He zs the concert. Take it up and down, cross wise, 
any way, it is all one tune—Jackson.” And indeed during the per- 
formance Jackson was everywhere ; now beating time ; now from the 
piano making a sudden dart at a piece of music; setting all going, 
setting all right. Next to this indefatigable actor came the Misses 
Malcolm, who laboured in the heats and dews, and “ worked like 
horses.” Amazing was it to see their self-possession before that 
audience, their boldness in standing up well to the front, their perfect 
coolness and aplomb. The courage of women is indeed truer courage 
than that of men. The two sisters came forward smiling, clad the 
same, each with a pink scarf garterwise across their chests, to sing 
their piquant Scotch duett. Who did not recal the words p— 


** The night is braw and boanie, 
The moon is shining clear, 
And I gae forth sae gaily, 
For my laddie is near, 
For my laddie is near.” 


The arch way in which they nodded and looked over their 
shoulders was truly piquant, and led to a rapturous encore. The 
spirit, too, with which Miss Malcolm gave her dashing song, “ Let 
me like a Soldier fall,” at the end waving her music as if it was a 
sword, led to a deserved recal. As for Mendelssohn Jackson’s own 
little “things,” how he set down the music stand, threw open the 
piano, wheeled it to an angle, drew in his chair, looked up to the ceiling 
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a moment in thought, as if to recover lost inspiration; these tokens 
of genius were all noted and admired. But we all know how 
Mendelssohn Jackson and his brethren behave on such occasions. 
The first chord “‘ dug” vigorously into the clay of the piano ; the gay 
canter to the top; the pause ; the gentle riding motion of the figure ; 
the sweetly smiling and bowing in pleasant recognition to the back. 
of the hands as they go through their labour; their leaps into the 
air; their clearing of each other, like clowns on all fours, who are 
fond of going over each other in this way: have we not seen this at 
a hundred concerts of more pretension than the Bindley one? But 
we are approaching the event of the night. 

Pleased as they had been, that rustic audience had been instructed 
that the noble host had something in reserve with which he desired 
they should be far more pleased. “The new tenor!” how that sound 
fluttered about. 

** They are asking which is the new tenor ; do point him out, and 
of course I did,” said Mrs. Labouchere, coming up to him about five 
minutes before his song. 

He was sitting in “the green room ”—so called—not nervous, but 
in a dreaming state of excitement. 

“ You will do it admirably, I see,” she went on; “ and if you bring 
the house down, I shall claim some share in the credit. I think it 
was I who urged you—urged you—well, on your wild career.” 

“ Indeed, yes,” said the Beauty, warmly. ‘ But for you, I should 
not be here now.” 

A curious smile answered and encouraged him. 

“You have been very kind and good, and taken much trouble 
with me. Jndeed, Mrs. Labouchere, I shall not forget it.” 

At such and at kindred moments—as during amateur play—we 
can take the whole world to our bosom. Every one is “ my dear 
boy” or girl, and a certain épanchement de ceur ispardonable. There 
was even a tremble in the Beauty’s voice as he spoke. She looked 
majestic and splendid, in velvets and diamonds ; haughty as Grisi in 
“Norma ;” despising the whole thing, save the one solitary portion 
in which she had interested herself. 

**T have come from my room solely to hear you sing,” she went 
on, “I feel such a restless interest in it. There, here comes that 
man to tell you all is ready. Now, courage. Zhink of me at your 
first bar.” 

It was Mr. Jackson tramping in, “ Where’s Mr. Talbot? Where’s 
your song? Audience is waiting.. Come.” And taking it up, he 
led the way. 
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When the Bindley audience saw the soft features, the divided black 
hair, and the glossy, oiled moustache of the ‘Beauty, his faultless 
and lady-like linen, and even inhaled the cloud of perfume that 
floated before him, they were filled with enthusiasm, and greeted the 
interesting performer with a round of enthusiastic applause. It was 
really the same as when after town profusely “ billed” and news- 
paper-paragraphed, and a shower of puffs, and talk and whispers, 
and suggested disappointment, we have seen, and often seen, the 
well heralded artist enter on the platform. Then we see, as it were, 
bills and puffs and whispers all concentrated in the bowing figure be- 
fore us, and it becomes heroic. So was it with the Beauty. He was 
the hero of the night. 

Mendelssohn Jackson, after a few careless chords, struck into the 
symphony, playing the air with intense expression, only drawing it 
out to a degree that made the Beauty uncomfortable. Then the 
Beauty began, faltering a little at first, but getting courage. His 
voice was clear and tender, though, like that of conscience, “a still, 
small one.” The teaching and tutoring of Mendelssohn Jackson, 
half contemptuous, had not been thrown away. He really gave a 
gentlemanlike, inoffensive, and in parts, effective rendering of the 
famous ballad ; and’ when, after hovering suspended over the edge, 
for the prescribed time— 


*€ One last and lin-G’RING .,. .” 


he finally leaped and lighted on his feet, in the word “ sMILE,” on 
which he “died off” softly and sadly, down came a volley of ap- 
plause, with an irresistible demand for an encore ; for which, indeed, 
the signal came from his lordship, who was seen smiling, pleased, 
and delighted, and heard to whisper to his neighbour, “I knew 
he’d do!” Club friends in town wondered afterwards as they heard 
Bindley laying down the law on musical matters, with a very critical 
air; a person who up to that had about as much music in him 
as “a carpenters saw in good work.” It was a sweet and most 
delightful moment !— paradisal !— something to have dreams of, 
something that might never come back again. 

So it seemed to him that night when the concert was over, when 
he was receiving the gentle spray of compliments showered on him, 
figure succeeding figure. “Such a treat, Mr. Talbot.” “Such a 
charming voice.” One such note kept pouring into his ear. 

“T cannot tell you the effect produced; everybody is talking of 
it. They should give me a testimonial, surely, Ah, if I had only 
known you long ago! What time wasted, what glories lost! Here 
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you are a public man. A change, indeed, from the hermit-like life 
you have been leading. How many years now?” 

“ Indeed, it is a long, long time,” said the Beauty. 

*T often think how many men of genius are thus forced to live 2 
mole-like existence—underground, as it were. It is not right—it 
should not be—it is wasting the precious blessings of heaven. Be a 
monk, if you please ; but then do it regularly : choose your convent, 
and get professed. But do not act after this lay fashion.” 

Strange thoughts were flitting through the Beauty’s mind. Yes, he 
had led a curious, unsatisfactory life. How was it that he was so 
misunderstood at home? Here, the very first opportunity of his en- 
largement, he was raised to the pinnacle of social celebrity. 

Now comes up Lord Bindley, rather excited. 

“ My dear Talbot, a word with you; we must not let this drop. 
Having found a mine—ha, ha!—-I am not going to let it go un- 
worked. I have a royalty in you, my dear fellow—ha, ha! See, we 
are going to repeat this concert; it has been really such a great 
success, and you are re-engaged for Wednesday. Sono thoughts of 
going home.” 

The Beauty’s cheeks flushed with pleasure. 

** See what it is to become a public man,” said Mrs, Labouchere. 
‘Publicity has its duties as well as its rights. There will be no 
escaping from this.” 

The Beauty began excuses, but they would not be listened to. It 
was charming—delightful—too exquisite. Kindly faces on all sides 
crowding round ; all pressing, entreating—imploring, was it ?—that 
he should remain. What could he do, a public man? In his place, 
what would any one do? It was wrung from him: he would see in 
the morning. He would do what he could. Sweet, sweet night ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNDECIDED, 


A weary day, though, for the two ladies far away. It drew on 
heavily from morn till midday, from midday till dusk, still with hopes 
that he would at last return. They clung to that hope, as everyone 
does in that wonderful way for which there is no analogy—from 
the sentenced criminal downwards. At last it grew dark, and drew 
on to the hour when the concert was beginning. They did not 
reckon on the step of sending the carriage to the station, for they 
knew a porter could be sent up to the house for it. But the long 
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night dragged on ; all Livy’s little shifts and devices in the way of 
excuse or defence of the culprit, broke down. 

“You don’t think,” said her mother, almost passionately, “that I 
mind his staying a day, or days even, at any country house? I am 
not such a foolish creature. But I know what this means—what it is 
the certain beginning of. His poor head has been turned by some 
girl’s praise. You see how he spoke of his song.” 

“Indeed, no,” said Livy, warmly ; “he will tell the whole thing to 
us to-morrow morning. You will see, dear. Oh, it is a trifle—not 
worth thinking of ; fifty gentlemen would do the same.” 

“ When he comes in the morning ?” 

“Come! Oh, yes, he must come in the morning. But who 
knows ?” 

Livy looked a little wild at this supposition, and it attended her 
to her room that night, and waited on her during the night, like an 
ugly sight. What if he should not come in the morning ? 

This may all seem ludicrous enough—a social puddle in a storm ; 
but from these two hearts proceeded two fibres that joined the Beauty’s 
noble figure, and which any motion of his caused to vibrate, and 
almost to jangle. 

In the morning—a Sunday morning—there was but the one train 
by which he could arrive, about noon. It was an uneasy church time, 
and when it was over Livy’s ponies were got out, and trotted her down 
to the station. But the train came, and the Beauty, as we know, was 
not in it. From her seat, with fluttering heart, she saw the doors 
open and flap, and give up their passenger or two, and the train 
move on. She saw it was not the Beauty that was left, and her soul 
sank. This was alarming ; and, half terrified, she turned her ponies 
away from the house, for she had not courage to face her mother. 
On the road she saw her lover and worshipper coming gaily along. 
His face fell also. 

“T was certain he would come to-day. What can be over him?” 

(He, too, had been drawn into the little microcosm.) 

* But what are we to do?” she cried. “I cannot go back with 
this news.” 

The young man paused a few seconds. 

“T was going to propose something, only he might not like it. 
Here is rather an important letter come in for my father, which he 
ought to see at once. I was about sending a special messenger ; 
but——” 

“O, if you would—the very thing!” she cried eagerly, leaping to 
his meaning. ‘Do go quick, and speak to him. ‘Tell him he must 
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return to us—or find out the reason. But don’t—don’t hurt his pride, 
or let him think——” 

“ T understand ; leave it to me.” 

“She is not well, and is so nervous always that this is 
certain——” 

“J understand,” he said again. “You will find me a willing and 
clever ambassador. Leave it tome. I am just going to the train, 
and shall be home late to-night.” 

At Bindley that morning there was quite a clatter of delighted talk 
and congratulation. Bindley had, indeed, up to this time been a 
kind of old-fashioned house—“ behind the time,” and with a bad 
name through the country, as being the most stupid place going; and 
this gala was a sort of surprise and delight. This feeling was duly 
quickened by the indefatigable Woods, who had been, as it were, in 
the saddle for four and twenty hours. They were like the man in 
the French theatre, who gets up the cdague for his wife, appears on 
the first tier at the back of a box, with an obstreperous “ Bravo !” 
and a vigorous fusilade of clapping, then hurries away higher, and 
repeats his applause. It was impossible to resist the zeal of the 
Woods ; and every one was convinced that this had been an almost 
national success, and should be in the Zimes. 

Mr. Talbot came down from, and in, the seventh heaven. Al- 
ready the humdrums of domestic life—the poor rusticity of the 
women—seemed very tedious and fretting. People ought to take 
a larger and wholesome view. He seemed to regard them more as a 
statesman might a nursery and its little commotions, such as Master 
Jackey’s having stolen a pot of jam. But what came back on him 
oftenest was that true speech of his friend, Mrs. Labouchere, whose 
kindness and encouragement he should never forget. A generous, 
clever woman : clever, because she had seized on his true character ; 
generous, because she had the magnanimity to forget the past. It is 
surprising once a bad step has been taken, how the next impulse 
is not to palliate its effect, but, with a sort of desperation, to 
widen the breach. The feeling is, in vulgar phrase, “In for a 
penny, in for a pound ;” and so the Beauty, shutting his eyes, as it 
were, found it impossible to resist the sweet pressure put upon him, 
and thought it best to leave things as they were. ‘Time enough to- 
morrow to write to ‘them.’” For, alas! such was the shape they 
were taking for him—a sort of “party,” “they,” those who were 
keeping him down in obscurity. 

It was a sunshiny winter’s morning, and these thoughts came float- 
ing on him as he sat in the church, with the whole distinguished party 
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from Bindley. Did he fancy that the soft glances of the young girls 
were stealing over the edges of their books to have a secret gaze at 
the hero of last night? He felt as if it was his home. When he 
returned he found his way to the “concert hall,” still in the pleasant 
disorder of last night—chairs disarranged, bills strewn about, music 
all scattered. There was where he stood and sang. Someone fluttering 
by stopped and looked in. 

“It was a very pleasant night—something to think of,” said she— 
it was Mrs, Labouchere. 

He answered, with enthusiasm,— 

“ O, was it not charming ?” 

“ But you must stay for Wednesday. There is to be a new pro- 
gramme. You will have to practise. Will you be once more advised 
by me? Though, indeed, I have no reason to advise. I daresay 
you think poorly of me for being so forgetful.” 

“How?” he asked. ‘O, Mrs. Talbot!” 

**T have lost my poor husband: she had nearly made me lose him 
once before. Did she ever tell you the device which she used to ship- 
wreck my happiness? Not likely, I should think.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the Beauty, looking at her with interest ; “ but 
we must forget all that. We must be very intimate in future. Leave 
it to me. She is very sensible; or even if she is not inclined, you 
and I are great friends. O yes, we must see a great deal of. ou.” 

She laughed. 

“©, we must, must we? Are you certain of that? Take care 
you are not going beyond your powers. You know you can only 
speak for one; and as for me, she has reasons for not liking me. She 
cannot easily forget ‘Aat, and she will not let you forget it. You 
must obey, Mr. Talbot.” 

She left him with a sort of scornful smile. The Beauty, much put 
out, determined he would not write that day. 

In the evening, just before dinner, a carriage drove up, and his 
lordship came to look for Mr. Hardman. 

“Mr. Hardman,”—O, that he would say “ Hardman!” but never 
would—*“ your son has come with some papers, and wishes to see you. 
He seems a nice young fellow. I have asked him to dine with us.” 

“QO dear, no, my lord, no need,” said the other, never relishing the 
distribution of common blessings to his own family; a protest of 
which his host took no notice. 

The father and son met and transacted the business. 

“Here, you,” said the father, “ you need not be hanging on here. 
You can’t stay on that sort of invitation.” 
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“ But he has made it such a point, father—and I have agreed.” 

“ Overrunning the place in this way! Better send for all the 
servants, and quarter my family here at once.” 

There was other business, too, the youth would like to have intro- 
duced, but he saw that the humour his father was in would not admit 
of it. However, this was a reason to make him yield to what was 
wished. 

He at once sought Mr. Talbot, and found him at the piano by 
himself “composing.” A brilliant idea had struck him: he would 
like to put it into shape. How charming would it be to have an 
entirely new song, “ composed for the occasion ”—and again, “‘ words 
selected by Mrs. Labouchere ”—the whole “ respectfully inscribed to 
the Lord Bindley.” He was in a fever till he put it in execution. 
What a surprise and delight for the crowd! Mrs. Labouchere, in her 
languid, contemptuous way, did select : that is, took down one of the 
old rose-silk-bound annuals for which our grandfathers paid their 
guinea cheerfully—“ Amulet,” ‘‘ Charm,” “ Bijou,” and the rest— 
and laid her finger at random on one of Milkton Monsey’s} lyrics— 
then, alas! a curly-headed darling, writing with a jewelled pen, 


*€ Yes, his was love sincere and true.” 


Young Hardman approached him with an almost tender reverence. 
He saw him now in quite a different light. He was awe-stricken at 
the important labours of his future father. 

“O, how d’ye do?” the Beauty said, fretfully. ‘Beg pardon, I 
must finish this phrase.” And he wrote it down on the music paper, 
first trying the chords, This was the Beauty’s fashion of com. 
position. 

“I saw them,” said the young man, nervously, “this morning.” 

“They ?—who? O, yes,” said the Beauty, turning to his music 
paper. 

“ They were so dreadfully disappointed yesterday; and they had 
such a splendid present waiting. Miss Olivia saved up her money.” 

“QO, it couldn’t be,” said the other; ‘out of the question. One 
has duties to one’s host. They can’t understand the thing. One 
must give and take.” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. But, now, Mr. Talbot, I can go back and 
tell them you shall be home to-morrow.” 

“Indeed you cannot. Never was any one so worried. There is 
another concert on Wednesday, and I mus? wait.” 

“*O, you could not! They will be so hurt. I know she will be 
so anxious—and you promised them, and it will look so like a slight, 
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You love them, as I know, and would not wound them. I assure 
you Mrs. Talbot feels very acutely, and,” added young Mr. Hardman, 
artfully, seeing the other’s hesitation, “ I don’t know what she may do.” 

A vision rose before the alarmed Beauty of her driving up to fetch 
him. In that case he knew he could make no resistance: not all 
the Mrs. Laboucheres and Lord Bindleys in the world could save 
him. But then came the vision of the delightful and entrancing 
night to be repeated. It was too seductive, and he could not give it 
up. It was unfair, unreasonable to ask him. He said, suddenly,— 

“O, I can’t do it, really ; and I am glad you have come, as you 
will see yourself how things stand here. Ladies can’t understand. 
I’m really not a child, to come back to the day and hour, and all 
that sort of thing. So tell them, please, I'll be back on Thursday. 
And see here, now, Hardman, you are a reasonable fellow, and see 
that the thing can’t be done—don’t you ?” 

It was a temptation for the young man. A little adhesion here 
would have forwarded his interests. But he answered,— 

“ Of course, I have no business to interfere ; but I do think they 
will be much hurt if you do not go back.” 

Going out to see after his carriage, he met Lord Bindley. That 
nobleman, who thought him a cheerful, pleasant fellow, and a strange 
contrast to his father, took him to show him the place. Towards dinner 
time, when the young fellow had gone, his lordship was heard asking 
for “ Talbot.” Aide-de-camp Wood found him speedily. 

“See here, Talbot,” said his lordship, “ we must try and get on 
without you. It isn’t fair to keep you here, and it mustn’t be.” 

The Beauty was so confounded that he knew not what to answer. 

“ Mustn’t be,” he repeated. ‘‘ Yes, we must turn you out—send 
you home to Mrs. Talbot. I’m not about to come between man 
and wife. And, indeed, if I had known, I shouldn’t have kept you 
even for the other night.” 

The Beauty was a gentleman born and bred, and with all his folly 
had a certain tact. 

“ By all means, Lord Bindley, since you wish. I was only staying 
to help your concert. I shall go to-morrow.” 

“©, I don’t mean that, my dear Talbot, and we are all so much 
obliged to you. But I think, you know, it would be better on the 
whole. A great disappointment to us all.” 

Lord Bindley was himself rather a weak nobleman, as, indeed, his 
violent taking up of that music might imply. That evening Mrs. 
Labouchere came to him. ‘“ My dear lord,” she said ; “ what is this 
we hear? You are letting our Beauty go.” 
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“© yes,” said he, with mystery, “it is quite proper, and all that. 
You see, his wife does not quite like it, and he has been playing 
truant. It is not right, you know, to keep a husband from his wife.” 

“ Out of France. Yes. But the poor concert. What a fiasco/” 

“ A fiasco, eh? No. We shall do famously. Mendelssohn Jackson 
says he knows of another tenor, far better.” 

“ Of course, a thousand far better. By-the-way, I suppose it was that 
boy who came with the story ; he isin love with our Beauty’s daughter. 
Now, don’t you see, my lord? Wheels within wheels. He knew 
what he was about, that artless, ingenuous youth.” 

Even the hint of being taken in is not agreeable. Lord Bindley 
was put out. 

“Then the concert—” she went on; “it is most unfortunate. The 
country people, the second relay who are coming, will, of course, 
have the notion that they were to hear a prodigy—a human dying 
swan—a Rubini for nothing. Their disappointment will be great. 
He has a nice voice ; but they will magnify him.” 

His lordship looked irresolute. “It is very annoying and pro- 
voking,” he said. 

Mrs. Labouchere went on. 

“He is dying to stay. It is rather absurd the poor creature cannot 
amuse himself for two or three days, and in this harmless way. It is 
all very innocent. Bindley will not corrupt him.” 

Lord Bindley laughed. The other was but a spasmodic emotion ; 
he was sorry afterwards, that he had given way to it. The concert, 
in his mind, had assumed the dimensions of something grand, and 
even exhibition-like. The cares of dinner then supervened. After 
that meal had been transacted, he came up to her and said, “I have 
a little plan of my own. We shall keep Talbot, and make him sing 
at the concert.” 

The lady wondered. Lord Bindley was not accounted a very 
bright nobleman. This was probably what the Americans would call 
some “foolish scare,” and she dismissed it. The Beauty was very 
gloomy and depressed all that night, as if ordered for execution. 
His dream was over, his happy furlough gone for ever. He was 
oppressed and ill-treated. He was under sentence, as it were. Lord 
Bindley had always made it a point to be ecclesiastical when he had 
company, and read prayers on Sunday mellifluously, as though he 
had been ordained. He took the Beauty aside after these evening 
Offices, and said : 

“My dear Talbot, I hope you will stay with us. I make it a point. 
I tell you what, I am going up to town to-morrow, and shall take 
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Mrs. Talbot on my way, and arrange the whole with her. I know 
she will be reasonable, and a few words with her will settle the whole 
business.” 

‘A sparkle came into the Beauty’s eye. That was indeed like 
business. ‘That would compose matters. She could not, as he 
expected, resist that aristocratic influence. Later, he met Mrs. 
Labouchere ; but she said not a word, looking at him with a sort of 
amused glance, which made him feel quite uncomfortable. Perhaps 
he had fallen low in her estimation. When he met her again, he 
said : 

“You have heard how happily everything has been arranged.” 

“No,” she said, indifferently, “I hear so much.” 

“T mean about Lord Bindley’s going to town.” 

“©, and see your people, and get you leave. Well, it sounds 
strangely.” 

“ Not ¢hat, you always say that; no, just to speak to them.” 

There was a look of contempt on her face. “I would rather 
anything than that. It is too humiliating. But of course it sounds 
strange, my interfering. Still, I am sorry for the whole thing. If 
you had been advised by me—even if you felt bound to be so nice 
about staying a day or two—there was a different plan of going about 
it, which even my poor wits could have helped you to.” 

The Beauty looked at her eagerly. ‘‘O tell me, tell me,” he said, 

“ Would you follow it, if I told you?” she said. “No. Besides, 
really it would sound strange, supplying you with a plan against your 
wife, in the face of all law and morals.” 

“Yes,” he said; “but when they turn against me—and so many 
years as I have , 

“Ah, there it is ; so many years you have been good and obedient 
and docile, and here, at the eleventh hour, or rather, at five minutes 
to twelve, you wish to throw off the yoke. It is only reasonable 
they should be astonished. No, no; you have put yourself into 
Lord Bindley’s hands, and we had best leave you there.” 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








IN our youth we used to ask what became of all the old moons which 
were dethroned to make way for the new ones that the almanacs con- 
tinually announced, Sometimes we were told that they were chopped up 
to make stars. This childish notion nearly resembles a theory put forth 
by an assiduous student of meteoric phenomena, M. Stanislas Meunier, 
in answer to the question— Whence come aérolites? The masses of iron 
and stone that are continually falling upon us from the skies, he says, are 
scraps of an exploded satellite, fragments of a shattered moon, perhaps 
of several little moons—that once revolved round the earth, or, possibly, 
round our existing moon, and that was, or were, split up by some such 
internal force as that which has fissured and furrowed the lunar crust as 
we now behold it. Right or wrong about their origin, M. Meunier’s re- 
searches on meteorolites reveal some curious points. He tells us that 
they are never found but in the earth’s superficial strata: this argues 
their comparatively modern arrival in our system, or the recent breaking 
up of the mass of which they are the disjecta membra, if the above theory 
be correct. Secondly, the meteorites which fall now are not of the same 
mineralogical nature as those which fell in past ages. Old visitors were 
of iron, new ones are stony. Thirdly, it is presumable that an entirely 
new class is beginning to appear, for several carbonaceous masses of 
meteoric matter have fallen since the year 1803, before which date no 
such things were known. M. Meunier makes a theory to fit these facts ; 
but it requires keeping to ascertain its soundness. He goes so far as to 
anticipate the arrival of meteorites analogous to our crystallized forma- 
tions, and even to our stratified beds. Organisms ought to follow. 





No forgery so rife as that of antiquities. Supply follows demand in 
this branch of business dealing, as in all others. Do you want a museum 
stocked with old curiosities? You can have it in a week—cases and 
closets beautifully filled, without a genuine article in the ccllection. The 
trade done in the world by archzological counterfeiters must be enormous. 
A newspaper paragraph lately told us that Flint Jack—real name Edward 
Simpson—had lately disposed of some sixty flint arrow-heads and a 
dozen stone hatchets, all of his own make, to green connoisseurs in York ; 
and that another ingenious individual—name not cited—had been driving 
a large trade in the same fictitious goods at Melton. Was this second 
worthy the famous William Smith, a/ias Skin and Grief or Snake Willy 
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who had an extensive flint weapon factory in Yorkshire some dozen years 
ago, and who so successfully gulled the students that some of his speci- 
mens got engraved as genuine in archzological publications? Or did he 
make his fortune and retire? But these two items are bagatelles com- 
pared with the artificial specimen trade that is done without the world’s 
knowledge. Lately there was an advertisement in a London paper to the 
effect that stone and bronze implements from Denmark, Sweden, the South 
Sea Islands, America, and elsewhere, were a/ways on hand in a certain 
warehouse. Was the warehouse the manufactory? English ingenuity is 
often invoked to aid dishonesty in far-off lands. The traveller in Egypt 
sees a sepulchral figure in glazed porcelain dug from the ground, and 
eagerly buys it, only to find when he gets home that it was made in Eng- 
land and sent out to be buried, that he, or someone else, and it might be 
sold together. This is a favourite trick with Belgian guides on Waterloo. 
The plough tears up a sword hilt that is competed for by the visitors, 
and bought dearly because of its obvious genuineness. Bless the innocent 
buyer’s heart, it was made at Nismes a month before. Did you ever 
know earthworks to go on in London without a find of weapons, or 
pottery, or coins, or something kindred? The next time you see such 
works in progress ask an excavator if he has got any curiosities: ten to 
one he will show some: if not, he will tell you some will surely turn up 
by to-morrow. Go the next day, and if the articles produced do not 
exactly accord with your knowledge of England’s ancient history, be not 
surprised. The lake-dwellings of Switzerland, the gravel beds of Suffolk, 
Amiens, and Abbeville have been Tom Tiddler’s grounds in their time, 
and will be again. 





MAN is a marvel, physically no less than mentally. Put the vital 
principle out of sight, and look upon him only as a piece of mechanism, 
and what a beautiful combination of powers and appliances his little 
frame exhibits. Every part of a well-devised engine has its counterpart 
in the human body; and now that mechanical subjects come to be 
analysed mathematically, all the forces of a man’s body submit to exact 
calculation. Lately an American physician has been computing the 
“ horse-power ” of human hearts—the pumping engines, for such they ares 
that we all carry in our bosoms. There is nothing in the figuring that a 
mere tyro in arithmetic cannot master, though the data to work upon are 
not accessible to ordinary folk. Blood has very nearly the same specific 
gravity as water: its pressure at the mouth of the aorta, as measured by 
gauges, is about equal to a column of water six feet high. The average 
discharge at each pulsation may be estimated at an ounce and a half, and 
the number of pulsations at seventy-five per minute, making an aggregate 
of seven pounds discharged per minute. As the engineer would say, then, 
seven pounds of water are raised six feet high each minute, or what is the 
same thing, forty-two pounds are raised one foot high in the same time. 
The power of your heart, then, is forty-two foot-pounds per minute. A ~ 
horse-power is thirty-three thousand foot-pounds per minute : therefore 
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your heart does something more than one eight-hundredth part of the 
work of a horse. This may not seem much, but reckon what it amounts 
to in a lifetime: calculate what the united heart-pumpings of a 
city represents. London hearts altogether do the work of some four 
thousand horses. According to the best estimates of the population of 
the whole world, the heart-work done over the globe comes out equal to 
the engine-work that would be required to propel a fleet of over one 
hundred Great Easterns. An engineer would tell you that to generate 
steam for this, you would have to burn four thousand six hundred tons of 
coal per hour. This refers to men alone: could we include animals, we 
should get a prodigious idea of the energy of the world’s heart-beatings. 


ONE day a shoe-black, unnoticed and unknown ; the next, an artist, 
admired and sought for. Such was the lot of one Charles Knubel, orphan 
son of a German musician settled in New York—a waif on the human 
sea, an outcast in the world; with a genius for music, that had been 
fostered by the parent, and developed into a talent. But talent without 
patronage is seed without soil. This boy at fourteen years old was thrown 
upon the world, without a solitary chance to hang an effort on. To live 
honestly he took to boot-blacking, and his brush led him to fame by a 
lucky accident. A few weeks since there was a sort of Industrial Exhi- 
bition in New York—the Fair of the American Institute it was called ; 
and Knubel stationed himself near one of its entrances to catch muddy- 
footed customers. There came a patron, an urbane man, who turned out 
to be the Secretary of the Exhibition Managing Board. After his pedals 
had been operated upon, he asked the boy if he would like to see the 
show, and told him that if he would present himself next day with a clean 
face he should be admitted. On the morrow, with shining countenance, 
the lad called at the secretary's office and duly received the promised 
pass. [y-and-by the official, strolling through the musical department, 
found a crowd of people listening to a masterly performance on the piano- 
forte. He elbowed his way to the instrument, there to find the claviers 
twittering beneath the hands that had polished his boots the day before. 
Fortune followed up the good work she had begun. The makers upon 
whose instrument the boy had done such good execution took him into 
their service. He was clad in new attire; and every day during the 
rest of the Exhibition period he was to be heard performing upon the 
piano and electric organ. If ever Knubel becomes a famous name, this 
little story may be recollected. 


CURING should be as important as killing in the arts of war : extracting 
your enemy's bullets from your own flesh is the next duty after putting 
your bullets into his flesh. Now, bullet probing is a tiresome and painful 
operation ; one that ought to be reduced to the perfection of simple 
certainty. So humane philosophers have thought ; and they have done 
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their best to give their thinkings tangibility. But we are bounded by our 
means ; and while there were none known whereby a lump of buried lead 
could be told from a fragment of shattered bone, probing was slow work. 
However, the next time—far be it—that wholesale bullet extraction has to 
be performed, it is to be expected that the army surgeons’ labours will be 
lightened by the help that electricity will afford ; for two inventors have 
independently proposed methods of searching for and drawing out metallic 
missiles from the wounds they have inflicted. Both men told their ideas 
to the French Institute at one and the same meeting during the past 
month. M. Trouvé was one; he who made the electrical jewels that 
delighted fashionable Paris for a few months two years ago. His new 
bullet probe is a double-pointed needle, each point being connected by a 
wire with a little electric battery and a bell, which rings whenever the two 
needle points are united electrically ; that is to say, whenever they both 
touch a piece of metal. With this divining rod, bullet searching is a simple 
business. The suspected part of the body is probed with it, and the 
instant the points touch lead the bell announces the fact. The bullet 
found, the worst half of the extractor’s task is over. This plan was sug- 
gested by an Englishman, I fancy, some two years ago, but not put to 
trial till M. Trouvé made an instrument. The other proposal is of more 
limited application. M. Melsens is its author, and he promises to draw 
fragments of iron or steel from a flesh wound by the help of powerful 
magnets. He can do nothing with lead, though, because it does not fol- 
low the loadstone. Trouvé’s is the best idea. There is quaintness in the 
notion of a bullet telegraphing its whereabouts. 





Poets have written pretty things about the needle that directs the 
mariner in safety o’er the trackless sea, and so forth. But between poetry 
and reality there are wide differences. The fact is, that nowadays 
many a ship goes to sea with a compass to steer by that is worse than 
useless : if it be trustworthy one day, it may be a false guide the next. As 
everybody knows, a large proportion of our mercantile fleet consists of 
iron vessels, and a compass in an iron ship is subject to ever-changing 
deviations, complicated and unpredictable. No longer, as in the case 
of a wooden ship, directed by the earth’s magnetic force alone, the needle 
becomes subjected to directive influences from earth and ship at the same 
time. The consequences are errors in the instrument, which change with 
the direction of the ship’s head, alter with her geographical position, and 
are affected as she heels before the wind. There are methods of correc- 
tion which have been mastered by scientific men at great pains to them- 
selves. But these require outlay for additional compasses, and for 
adjustments ; while, for maintaining efficiency under varying circum- 
stances, knowledge of the principles of magnetism is essential to those who 
have charge of iron ships. The second matter has the highest importance. 
Seeing that lives in vast numbers and property of immense value are at 
the mercy of the little needle, is it not paramount that shipmasters should 
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be held unfit for their work unless they can watch for causes of error in 
the needle’s indications, and apply the remedies? What say you, then, 
to the fact that “the authorities” have persistently turned deaf ears to the 
urgent and repeated appeals from various quarters for a system of train- 
ing and examination for masters and mates in the principles and practice 
of compass correction? The Board of Trade argues that the Government 
cannot take upon themselves responsibilities which belong to shipowners 
and insurers, and urges that the proper supply and adjustment of com- 
passes is a matter so material to the safety and success of maritime 
undertakings, that motives of self-interest are likely to effect much more 
than legislative interference. But they who are behind the scenes, and 
familiar with the consequences of the cupidity of owners and the rashness 
of competing insurers, will tell a different tale. The Board of Trade once 
consulted Lloyds’, and the committee replied that it appeared that the 
subject was encompassed with difficulties, and that it was not in their 
power to take any active steps in the matter! England has taught the 
whole world the science of iron-ship compass correction, and in her teach- 
ing she has a theme for proud expressions. How long before she insists 
upon the practice of her preaching ? 





BERLIN, the “ city of the plain,” is offered a luxury in the way of house- 
warming that may be proffered to other cities if the Prussian capital accepts 
it. The term house-warming is to be taken in its literal sense, as mean- 
ing room-heating, not jollification. What gas has done for lighting the 
great towns of the civilised world, we all know: what it can do towards 
heating them, is what the Berliners are about to try. There is nothing 
new in the idea of burning gas in stoves for cookery and warming ; it is 
so employed in hundreds of instances. Yet, considering its cleanliness 
and convenience, one might expect it to be used almost universally. Cost, 
however, prevents. A thousand cubic feet of gas can not compete with 
its money’s worth of coal in generating heat. But there is a reason why 
it cannot, in that at present gas is.made solely for lighting, and its che- 
mical constitution is so maintained that it shall give the maximum of 
illumination with the minimum of heat. The order of things may be 
reversed: the light-giving element may be kept under, and the heat- 
yielding component freely introduced. Obviously the result will be a gas 
useless in-the gaselier but invaluable in the stove. Berlin has at a 
distance extensive mines of lignite—a form of coal—which gives vapour 
of this abnormal quality, and works are planned for generating daily some 
two and a half millions of cubic feet of it; a quantity which it is esti- 
mated would provide domestic fuel for about half the houses of Berlin. The 
company formed to carry out the works promise to supply the gas in the 
city at sixpence a thousand cubic feet ; and it is asserted that nine thou- 
sand cubic feet (value 4s. 6d.) will possess as much heating power as a ton 
of pit coal. Can anything like this be done by English gas companies? 
Can they make us a heating gas that will compete with coal? It is not 
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likely that they can get more heat from a ton of black diamonds than 
burning in the grate would yield. But in our grates we sacrifice eighty or 
ninety per cent. of the heat the coal emits to arrangements for getting rid 
of the smoke and ashes. Give us a stove that can be fixed in the centre 
of a room, to radiate its heat freely all around, without sending any up 
chimneys, or uselessly imparting it to hearths and grate surroundings, and 
we can do with a quarter the caloric we now generate. Sucha stove 
must burn gas to be clean and convenient. If heating gas could be made 
and sold cheaply, a new system of economical house-warming might thus 
be inaugurated ; only there would be a mountain of popular prejudice to 


remove. 





THE illustrated press has a notable accession of strength in Zhe 
Illustrated Midland News and The Graphic. The former marks a new 
era in provincial journalism. It is the first illustrated newspaper printed 
and published in the country. Birmingham, the metropolis of the 
Midlands, is the head-quarters of the new publication. Zhe Graphic is, 
in every respect, a London publication, with an ambition that is European. 
It professes open rivalry to the Zhe J/lustrated London News. On the 
first week of the new paper’s publication, the London News published the 
largest, and perhaps the best illustrated paper of the century. At Christ- 
mas Zhe Graphic made amends for its first issues, in a Christmas 
Number that outdistances its rivals. We are curious about the results of 
these two ventures. They are important to the nation as Art educators. 
We hope to see them flourish and prosper. The provincial paper already 
appears to have made its mark, commercially. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





THE WILD CAT, AND THE KEILDER DISTRICT. 


Mr. URBAN,—In 7he Gentleman’s Magazine for November, there is a 
letter from Mr. Sidney Gibson, which includes a short note from the late 
Duke of Northumberland, regarding the appearance of wild cats at 
Keilder Castle, and a reference also to Macaulay’s description of the 
district a century ago. Keilder Castle is a hunting seat of the Dukes of 
Northumberland, on the borders of Liddesdale, and in its neighbourhood 
lived James Telfer, the schoolmaster who narrated to the duke the story 
of the wild cats. It is more circumstantially given in the shape of an 
extract from a letter written by Mr. Telfer to Mr. Robert White, of 
Newcastle, editor of Leyden’s works. The extract is as follows :— 


‘*Keilder, you may have been told, is, indeed, a bleak, wild, out-of-the-way 
place as any to be found on the Middle Marches. Till within the memory of man 
the lower parts of the district were overgrown with natural wood, which afforded 
a refuge a breed of wild cats, the last, I believe, that were known on the 
Border. My grandfather, as you have doubtless heard me say, was a shepherd, 
and it so chanced that being one day either herding or hunting in Keilder, he was 
attacked by a wild cat. The creature, without the least provocation, sprang upon 
him before he was aware, making right for his throat, and although he was then a 
very athletic man, it required all his strength and agility to baffle it in its purpose. 
He made several attempts to strangle it, or to fling it from him ; but these proving 
ineffectual, he contrived in the end to pin it to the ground under one of his knees, 
and then he and his dog together managed to dispatch it. His dog, you must 
understand, chanced not to be within sight of him when the creature made its 
attack, and it was always his opinion that if the dog had been out of hearing, and 
not come to his call, he would in the end have fought a losing battle. After his 
assailant was fairly dead, my grandfather, from curiosity, stretched it out at its 
length upon the grass, and found that, from the nose to the tip of the tail, it rather 
out-measured the dog ; and a collie deg, you know, from the nose to the tail, is 
not a very short animal. As may be supposed, from the nature of the contest, my 
grandfather got his hands severely bit and lacerated. Among other injuries, he 
got the nail of one of his thumbs split by a stroke of the creature’s claw, and his 
thumb was disfigured ever afterwards. I can yet remember it. This adventure of 
my grandfather’s might occur a little after the middle of last century, or about a 
hundred years ago. There are, I believe, no wild cats in Keilder now, nor, as far 
as I know, in any part of the country.” 

The letter to Mr. Sidney Gibson, from Algernon, fourth Duke of 
Northumberland, also refers to “ Macaulay’s absurdities or untruths about 
Keilder.” The passage in Macaulay is as follows :— 

‘* Within the memory of some whom this generation has seen, the sportsmen 
who wandered in pursuit of game to the sources of the Tyne, found the heaths 
round Keilder Castle peopled by a race scarcely less savage than the Indians of 


California, and heard with surprise the half-naked women chaunting a wild 
measure, while the men, with brandished dirks, danced a war dance.” 
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The authority given by Macaulay for this statement, is a reference to 
the journal of Sir Walter Scott, from which we find that Macaulay’s 
inspiration of this passage actually came from Alnwick Castle. In his 
diary, under date, October 7, 1827, Sir Walter says :— 

“He” (the Duke) ‘‘tells me his people in Keilder were all quite wild the first 
time his father went up to shoot there. The women had no other dress than a 
bedgown and petticoat. The men were savage, and could hardly be brought to 
rise from the heath, either from sullenness or fear. They sang a wild tune, the 
burden of which was Orsina, orsina, orsina. The females sang, the men danced 
round, and at a certain point of the tune they drew their dirks, which they always 
wore. 

Here, then, is the origin of Macaulay’s so called “absurdities or 
untruths about Keilder.” When the history of England appeared, a gentle- 
man resident on the Scottish side of the Border, wrote to the historian, 
challenging its accuracy. Macaulay wrote a reply in which he promised 
to modify the sentence in subsequent editions, but said he would require 
the very highest evidence to undo entirely what had been accepted by 
Scott, who knew so much of Border history. 

The whole story narrated to Sir Walter by the Duke of Northumberland 
savours of misapprehension, which was excusable, however, in a nobleman 
visiting for the first time an outlandish portion of his vast estates. Telfer, 
who died some years ago, knew a man who remembered the duke’s visit, 
and the alleged barbarous state of society was by him, very naturally, 
explained. The half-naked women with bedgown and petticoat, were 
women working at hay-making, and in the heat of summer they may still 
be seen any day in the same dress at similar occupations. The “dirk” 
carried by the shepherds was really a large clasp knife, called in Scotland 
a “gully,” with a long and sharp pointed blade, kept for flaying sheep 
when found dead in the moors, as they often are. About the refrain, 
“ Orsina, orsina,” there is some difficulty ; but it is suggested by a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the district and its ways, that it was really the 
sort of bravado Tynedale ejaculation of “Oor syde yet, oor syde yet,” 
pronounced in the district dialect, a practice that still prevails at com- 
petitive trials of skill or strength,—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 


Kelso, Nov. 1869. J. T. 





SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. URBAN,—As the Suez Canal is now the question of the day, it 
may, perhaps, interest some of your readers to learn that one hundred 
and one years ago, the attention of the English people was called to the 
possibility of constructing such a canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, by 
a far-seeing correspondent of yours, who modestly veiled himself under 
the signature F. In Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 1768 (p. 607), is the 
following letter :— 

‘““Mr. URBAN,—Whilst our projectors are forming schemes, and busied in 
carrying them out, for the facilitation of trade and commerce, by cutting canals 
from one part of the country to another, I would just crave leave to mention one, 
which, if put in practice, will not only be beneficial to particular countries, but all 
Europe. I mean the uniting of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, by a cut: or 
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canal. This is by no means a visionary scheme, but certainly practicable, as will, 
I think, evidently appear, by the following extract from the memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1701,—I am, &c., ea 


The extract referred to is too long to be quoted in full. It relates toa 
map of the Delta, made from actual observation, by M. Boutier, as a 
contribution to one of the entire country, prepared by M. Delisle. 


** But what is most remarkable in this map, is an extremity of a canal, which 
goes out of the most eastern arm of the Nile, and which M. Delisle judges to have 
been part of that which formerly made the communication of the Nile and the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea.” 


The well-known passages in Herodotus and Diodorus are then com- 
mented upon, 


‘*M. Delisle, refining upon M. Boutier, has carried his inquiries even to the 
Arabian authors. Elmaun, lib. i. chap. 3, says that under the Caliph Omar, 
towards the year 635 of the Christian era, Amir caused a canal to be made to 
transport the corn from Egypt into Arabia. Probably he only renewed the old 
one, the navigation of which might easily have been neglected in the decline of the 
Roman empire. But in the year 150 of the Hegira, which agrees with the year 
775 of Christ, Albuziafar Almanzor II., Caliph of the Abbasides, caused this 
canal to be stopped on the side of the sea. If ever this union should be renewed, 
the world would change its face ; China and France, for example, would become 
neighbours, and our posterity would lament the fate of the barbarous ages, when 
the Europeans were obliged to go round Africa to get into Asia.” 


I am, yours truly, 
W. ELA, A. 


Foynson Street, Strangeways. 





A BULLOCK OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


MR. URBAN,—As the prize Christmas bullocks are hardly yet forgotten, 
it may be worth while to state some particulars regarding a prime Scottish 
bullock of the 18th century, just to indicate the contrast ’twixt now and 
then. The calculation of profit and loss is given in the “ Select Transac- 
tions of the Improvers in Agriculture,” a society formed in 1723, and 
which existed fully twenty years. The prime cost of the bullock was 
1/, 6s. 8d., and he entered Mr. Hope of Rankeillor’s grass at Hope Park, 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh, on the 24th of November, 1729. Here he 
continued till the 2nd of March, 1730, at a cost of 1d. sterling per 24 
hours, or 8s. for the three months. On the 2nd of March he was taken 
to the Sciennes Walls, near Edinburgh, for fresh grass, and here he 
continued till the 22nd of June, at a farther cost of 13s. sterling. From 
the 1st December, 1729, till the 4th May, 1730, he got hay, what he could 
eat, at 5¢. per stone, which cost 1/. 5s. 10d. The total cost of the bullock 
was 3/. 13s. 10d.,and being presented in the Edinburgh market on the 
20th June, 1730, his owner was offered for him 3/. 15s., which would have 
yielded a profit of only 1s. 2¢. The owner preferred to kill his bullock, 
and the total weight proved to be 392 pounds of beef and tallow, which, 
at 4d. a pound, brought 6/. 10s. 8¢., showing a profit on the animal of 
2/. 16s. 10d. The hide, head, feet, and in-meat, were given for attendance. 
— Yours, sincerely, J. T. 





